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THE 


Herbert E, Bowen 


VENEZUELAN CONFERENCE AT 


WASHINGTON 


N the Venezuelan conference at Washington to settle foreign 
claims, Venezuela is represented by Minister Bowen, Italy by 
its own ambassador, England by Sir Michael Herbert, and Ger- 
many by its new diplomat, Baron Speck von Sternburg. For 
obvious reasons the part of the English ambassador is especial- 

ly embarrassing and difficult. Minister Bowen has been so much in 
the public eye since this South-American imbroglio began that lit- 
tle need be said about him. He has practically made his reputation 
by his skill, tact, and firmness during the last trying months, and 
his departure from Caracas was a personal triumph. All parties 
vied with one another in showing him honor. President Castro and 
his cabinet saw the distinguished minister to the railroad station; 
delegations from the British, German, and Dutch colonies read 
addresses to him, while a committee of negro masons and carpenters 
wished him a happy voyage. He was accompanied to the port by 
the representatives of Spain, France, and Belgium, and his gifted 
wife received no less than sixty bouquets, a quite formidable con- 
signment of garden produce. The recollection of these splendors 
will lighten for Mr. Bowen the heavy hours which he must pass 
through before he once more sights the port of La Guayra. Baron 
Speck von Sternburg is rather more of an unknown quantity, 
though, in justice to the brilliant German, it must be said that he 
has made strenuous efforts to correct this, and to make the inner 
workings of his mind familiar to us all. 

He was born in England, had an English-Scotch mother, and a 
German father, and has married one of the fair and brilliant women 
from Kentucky, whom he has so eloquently deseribed, and has, of 
course, had a long training in diplomacy at our national eapital. 
England’s representative at the conference has our sympathy in his 
extremely difficult task. His government is officially allied with 
Germany not only in this Venezuelan affair, but also in the Far 
Kast, as twin guardian angels of China against the rapacity of the 
Bear, And his nation heartily distrusts this alliance, and never 
loses an opportunity to say so. We have been told that England’s 
naval officers in South-American waters have so far forgotten their 
duty as to criticise the whole history of the Anglo-German alli- 
ance, which seems a rather grave breach of discipline; and we 
do not need to be told that the English press is almost unani- 
mous in denouncing the plan of co-operation with Germany as a 





piece of extravagant foolishness, even attributing it to the hypnotic 
powers of the Kaiser in person. All this cannot tend to profound 
spiritual unison between the English and German members of the 
conference; nor can the equally outspoken expressions of the Ger- 
man press on the Monroe doctrine be supposed to make the posi- 
tion of German’s ally any easier. We have been told a good many 
times recently by influential German papers that the Monroe doc- 
trine, the keystone of our foreign policy, is an incredible piece of 
impudence; and one notes that, while Baron Speck von Stern- 
burg has much to say about our fair women, our genius, and the 
transcendent qualities of our young writers, he does not give 
any hint of his views on the foreign policy of President Monroe. 
Does it, in his opinion, rank among the immense things which we do 
so easily, or is it a mere piece of intellectual levity? In any case, 
it seems that in this conference England’s representative will be un- 
pleasantly conscious of attempting to sit on two stools at once. 

The conference has really only two questions to decide: How 
much Venezuela owes to each of the claimants; and, How is the 
money to be raised? As to the sums claimed, it is probable that 
they will undergo a pretty severe process of shrinkage as soon as 
the conference actually gets to work. ‘The Maximilian episode 
showed how claims of this sort grow. ‘Mexico all along maintained 
that a large part of the English, French, and Spanish claims was 
either fraudulent or usurious, and doubtless the Venezuelan author- 
ities will say much the same. As for securing payment, there seems 
to be only one possible way: to hypothecate the customs, thus 
putting Venezuela in much the same position as China and Turkey, 
and bringing on the South-American republic the evils which afflict 
those two much- suffering lands. Venezuela is practically de- 
pendent on the customs for her revenue, and the various depart- 
ments of government are likely to go to rack and ruin if this 
source of supply is cut off. At least there will be the less to 
attract plunderers. 

Yet it cannot be concealed that the parties most vitally in- 
terested in the outcome of the conference are the other South- 
American republics, with their foreign debts, and the United 
States, which must steer between the Scylla of political complica- 
tions and the Charybdis of financial obligation assumed for these 
younger brothers. 
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OUR NEW AMBASSADOR AT ST. PETERSBURG 


new United States Ambassador to Russia, Mr. Robert S. McCormick, recently presented his credentials to the Tsar and Tsaritza at the Tsarskoe-Selo palace, St. Peters- 
burg. The Ambassador and the first and second secretaries of the American Embassy were met at the station by the Tsar’s state carriages, with out-riders 
and postilions, and were conducted to the palace, where the formal ceremony of presenting the credentials took place. In the above 
drawing Mr. de Thulstrup has pictured the arrival of the Ambassador and his party at the palace 
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GAIN the fringe of civilization which European nations 
have established on the northwestern coast of Africa is 
threatened by the barbarians who still inhabit southern 


Algeria, Morocco, and even the 

Sahara itself. If these tribes 
are persuaded by the fanatical Moslems 
to enter into another “ holy war,” there 
is good reason for the activity of the 
French, Spanish, and Italian govern- 
ments in sending troops to northern 
Africa, for it means a struggle with a 
people who do not know what fear 
means, and who believe that in yielding 
up their lives in battle they will gain 
the reward of the Prophet. In equip- 
ment and discipline they are, of course, 
far below the standard of the military 
forces which would be sent against them, 
but they are so numerous that an army 
of 100,000 men could easily be raised 
from the various tribes who inhabit this 
portion of the continent. 

These barbarous tribes go under vari- 
ous names, but all are of the Hamitic 
family, and are descendants of the abo- 
riginal inhabitants of northern Africa. 
The Algerians know them as the Ka- 
byles; in Morocco they are called 
Shelluh; while the portion who have re- 
mained in the Sahara or on its thresh- 
old are called Tuaregs or Tawareks. 
Generally known as the Berbers, their 
population has been estimated by trav- 
ellers in this region at nearly 4,000,000, 
and to-day they entertain the same hos- 
tility towards the white race which pre- 
vailed among their ancestors centuries 
ago. While the tribes frequently battle 
against each other, all are united in 
their hatred of the European, and as 
they rank among the most bigoted of 
the followers of Islam, taken as a whole 
they have been a veritable “thorn in 
the flesh” to the French, Spanish, and 
other Europeans who have colonized the 
shores of northern Africa. 

Very few of the true Berbers reside 


in Algiers, Fez, or other cities of the European tributaries. While 
called by this name, they are generally of mixed blood, being part 
Arabie, part negro, and, in some cases, partly European. In spite 
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of the long period which has elapsed since the Arabs overran north- 
ern Africa, the people whom they drove from the shores of the 
Mediterranean into the mountain country, as well as into the oases 


of the Sahara, have intermingled but lit- 
tle with other races, and, it is stated, 
to-day follow most of the customs in- 
herited from past ages. They may be 
divided into three classes—one, the agri- 
cultural class, who maintain small herds 
of sheep and cattle in southern Morocco 
and Algeria, grazing them upon the 
scanty vegetation which is to be found in 
some of the valleys; also olive-growers, 
and the owners of vineyards. 

The most barbarous of all are the 
Tuaregs, who are the original nomads 
of the desert. Although driven 
here and there by invasions of the 
Romans, the Goths, and the Arabs, they 
are still unconquered, and may be cailed 
the masters of the Sahara, for they prac- 
tically control the great caravan routes 
from northwest Africa to the Sudan, 
and with their herds of camels transport 
the bulk of the merchandise between the 
North - African cities and Timbuctu. 
They are noted for their expert horse- 
manship as well as their skill in camel- 
riding, and while some still carry such 
crude weapons as the spear for arms, 
they are quite well supplied with guns, 
swords, and ammunition, which are actu- 
ally manufactured by the mountain 
tribes of Berbers who inhabit the Atlas 
district. 

Although they are supposed to recog- 
nize the authority of the ruler of 
Morocco and the French governor of 
Algeria, it is well known that the Ber- 
bers in general have very little respect 
for these officials, and while some of the 
tribes have representatives or embassies 
at the capitals, they are sent merely as 
a matter of form, and act as spies to 
keep their people informed of the politi- 
cal situation. Really no one has con- 
trol over the Tuaregs except their chiefs 

The word of the latter is law with them, 


and this is one of the facts that make the situation in northern 
Africa just now all the more menacing. 
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Italian Ambassador President Roosevelt 

















Mexican Ambassador 


THE PRESIDENT’S DINNER TO THE DIPLOMATIC CORPS 


The new state dining-room in the White House was filled recently with some eighty guests of President and Mrs. Roosevelt. The occasion was the annual formal dinner 
to the foreign ambassadors, ministers, and their wives. This function is always an important one, but this year, with the stimulus 
which the Roosevelts have given to social life in Washington, the dinner was unusually brilliant 
Drawn by E. M. Ashe 
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THE VENEZUELAN CONFERENCE AT 
WASHINGTON 


N the Venezuelan conference at Washington to settle foreign 
claims, Venezuela is represented by Minister Bowen, Italy by 
its own ambassador, England by Sir Michael Herbert, and Ger- 
many by its new diplomat, Baron Speck von Sternburg. For 
obvious reasons the part of the English ambassador is especial- 

ly embarrassing and difficult. Minister Bowen has been so much in 
the public eye since this South-American imbroglio began that lit- 
tle need be said about him. He has practically made his reputation 
by his skill, tact, and firmness during the last trying months, and 
his departure from Caracas was a personal triumph. All parties 
vied with one another in showing him honor. President Castro and 
his cabinet saw the distinguished minister to the railroad station ; 
delegations from the British, German, and Dutch colonies read 
addresses to him, while a committee of negro masons and carpenters 
wished him a happy voyage. He was accompanied to the port by 
the representatives of Spain, France, and Belgium, and his gifted 
wife received no less than sixty bouquets, a quite formidable con- 
signment of garden produce. The recollection of these splendors 
will lighten for Mr. Bowen the heavy hours which he must pass 
through before he once more sights the port of La Guayra. Baron 
Speck von .‘Sternburg is rather more of an unknown quantity, 
though, in justice to the brilliant German, it must be said that he 
has made strenuous efforts to correct this, and to make the inner 
workings of his mind familiar to us all. 

He was born in England, had an English-Scotch mother, and a 
German father, and has married one of the fair and brilliant women 
from Kentucky, whom he has so eloquently deseribed, and has, of 
course, had a long training in diplomacy at our national capital. 
England’s representative at the conference has our sympathy in his 
extremely difficult task. His government is officially allied with 
Germany not only in this Venezuelan affair, but also in the Far 
East, as twin guardian angels of China against the rapacity of the 
Bear. And his nation heartily distrusts this alliance, and never 
loses an opportunity to say so. We have been told that England's 
naval officers in South-American waters have so far forgotten their 
duty as to criticise the whole history of the Anglo-German alli- 
ance, which seems a rather grave breach of discipline; and we 
do not need to be told that the English press is almost unani- 
mous in denouncing the plan of co-operation with Germany as a 
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piece of extravagant foolishness, even attributing it to the hypnotic 
powers of the Kaiser in person. All this cannot tend to profound 
spiritual unison between the English and German members of the 
conference; nor can the equally outspoken expressions of the Ger- 
man press on the Monroe doctrine be supposed to make the posi- 
tion of German’s ally any easier. We have been told a good many 
times recently by influential German papers that the Monroe doc- 
trine, the keystone of our foreign policy, is an incredible piece of 
impudence; and one notes that, while Baron Speck von Stern- 
burg has much to say about our fair women, our genius, and the 
transcendent qualities of our young writers, he does not give 
any hint of his views on the foreign policy of President Monroe. 
Does it, in his opinion, rank among the immense things which we do 
so easily, or is it a mere piece of intellectual levity? In any case, 
it seems that in this conference England’s representative will be un- 
pleasantly conscious of attempting to sit on two stools at once. 

The conference has really only two questions to decide: How 
much Venezuela owes to each of the claimants; and, How is the 
money to be raised? As to the sums claimed, it is probable that 
they will undergo a pretty severe process of shrinkage as soon as 
the conference actually gets to work. The Maximilian episode 
showed how claims of this sort grow. Mexico all along maintained 
that a large part of the English, French, and Spanish claims was 
either fraudulent or usurious, and doubtless the Venezuelan author- 
ities will say much the same. As for securing payment, there seems 
to be only one possible way: to hypothecate the customs, thus 
putting Venezuela in much the same position as China and Turkey, 
and bringing on the South-American republic the evils which afflict 
those two much- suffering lands. Venezuela is practically de- 
pendent on the customs for her revenue, and the various depart- 
ments of government are likely to go to rack and ruin if this 
source of supply is cut off. At least there will be the less to 
attract plunderers. 

Yet it cannot be concealed that the parties most vitally in- 
terested in the outcome of the conference are the other South- 
American republics, with their foreign debts, and the United 
States, which must steer between the Secylla of political complica- 
tions and the Charybdis of financial obligation assumed for these 
younger brothers. 









































OUR NEW AMBASSADOR AT ST. PETERSBURG 


The new United States Ambassador to Russia, Mr. Robert S. McCormick, recently presented his credentials to the Tsar and Tsaritza at the Tsarskoe-Selo palace, St. Peters- 
burg. The Ambassador and the first and second secretaries of the American Embassy were met at the station by the Tsar’s state carriages, with out-riders 
and postilions, and were conducted to the palace, where the formal ceremony of presenting the credentials took place. In the above 
drawing Mr. de Thulstrup has pictured the arrival of the Ambassador and his party at the palace 
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to-day follow most of the customs in- 
herited from past ages. They may be 
is good reason for the activity of the divided into three classes—one, the agri- 
French, Spanish, and Italian govern- oe ee cultural class, who maintain small herds 
ments in sending troops to northern igede : of sheep and cattle in southern Morocco 
Africa, for it means a struggle with a and Algeria, grazing them upon the 
people who do not know what fear scanty vegetation which is to be found in 
means, and who believe that in yielding some of the valleys; also olive-growers, 
up their lives in battle they will gain and the owners of vineyards. 
the reward of the Prophet. In equip- The most barbarous of all are the 
ment and discipline they are, of course, Tuaregs, who are the original nomads 
far below the standard of the military of the desert. Although driven 
forces which would be sent against them, here and there by invasions of the 
but they are so numerous that an army Romans, the Goths, and the Arabs, they 
of 100,000 men could easily be raised are still unconquered, and may be called 
from the various tribes who inhabit this the masters of the Sahara, for they prac- 
portion of the continent. tically control the great caravan routes 
These barbarous tribes go under vari- from northwest Africa to the Sudan, 
ous names, but all are of the Hamitic and with their herds of camels transport 
family, and are descendants of the abo- the bulk of the merchandise between the 
riginal inhabitants of northern Africa. North - African cities and Timbuctu. 
The Algerians know them as the Ka- They are noted for their expert horse- 
byles; in Morocco they are called manship as well as their skill in camel- 
Shelluh; while the portion who have re- riding, and while some still carry such 
mained in the Sahara or on its thresh- crude weapons as the spear for arms, 
old are called Tuaregs or Tawareks. they are quite well supplied with guns, 
Generally known as the Berbers, their swords, and ammunition, which are actu- 
population has been estimated by trav- ally manufactured by the mountain 
ellers in this region at nearly 4,000,000, tribes of Berbers who inhabit the Atlas 
and to-day they entertain the same hos- district. 
tility towards the white race which pre- Although they are supposed to recog- 
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ago. While the tribes frequently battle Morocco and the French governor of 
against each other, all are united in Algeria, it is well known that the Ber- 
their hatred of the European, and as bers in general have very little respect 
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THE PRESIDENT’S DINNER TO THE DIPLOMATIC CORPS 


The new state dining-room in the White House was filled recently with some eighty guests of President and Mrs. Roosevelt. The occasion was the annual formal dinner 
to the foreign ambassadors, ministers, and their wives. This function is always an important one, but this year, with the stimulus 
which the Roosevelts have given to social life in Washington, the dinner was unusually brilliant 
Drawn by E. M. Ashe 
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A View of the Interior of the new Subway in New York, showing the general Arrangement of Tracks and Stations 
Drawn by H. M. Pettit 


N the new Subway in New York crowding will be eliminated 
by the simple device of providing one stairway for entrance 
and one for exit, and by making the platforms large enough 
to accommodate several hundred persons at once. There will 
be broad staircases of easy grade, ticket booths designed with 

reference to appearances as well as use, and the stations will 
have lofty, vaulted ceilings well lighted by day through bull’s- 
eye glass and at night by electric lamps. The decorations will 
be of tiles, faience, and glazed terra -cotta, with the name of 
the station plainly marked in panels. All the ornamentation 
has been designed to help the passenger recognize his station 
without the necessity of listening for the announcement of the 
guard or reading the signs. Express stations at the City Hall, 
Fourteenth, Forty-second, Seventy-second, and Ninety-sixth streets 
naturally divide the local stations into groups. For each group a 
general scheme of decoration has been devised, and no two stations 
in a group are decorated in the same colors. For example, the 
ornamentation of all stations between the City Hall and Four- 
teenth Street will be characterized by long horizontal lines. The 
walls will be a white glass tile, the cornices of glazed terra-cotta, 
and the prevailing color of cornice and name panels will be, at the 
Worth Street station, dull green; at Canal, yellow; at Spring, 
white; at Bleecker, blue; and at Astor Place, bright green. Be- 
tween Fourteenth and Forty-second streets, the decorations will be 
richer, and in panels instead of horizontal lines. Designs signifi- 
cant of the locality will be used wherever they can be apprepri- 
ately. At Astor Place, beavers will appear in the designs; at 
Thirty - third Street, eagles; at Columbus Circle, Fifty - ninth 


Street, caravels; at One Hundred and Sixteenth Street, the blue 
and white of Columbia University. In other words, while no series 
of railway stations in the world will be so attractive to the eye 
as those of the Subway, there will be no meaningless ornamenta- 
tion. 

Repeated experiments have convinced the architects and engi- 
neers that the moisture and drip familiar to explorers of caves and 
tunnels can be avoided in the Subway stations by building air- 
chambers behind walls and ceilings. Accordingly, this method of 
construction has been adopted, and the underground will be damp- 
proof. The tunnel will be cooler in summer and warmer in winter 
than the upper air. Subway trains will be made up of coaches 
a little larger than the new cars of the Elevated roads, five in 
local trains and eight in expresses. The third rail and the motor- 
car have been adopted for propelling the trains, and the same 
system will be employed to run the suburban trains of the New 
York Central, Harlem, New Haven, and Portchester roads to the 
City Hall loop. The cars will be heated and lighted by electricity. 
The carrying capacity will be greater than that of the four lines 
of the present Elevated system, owing chiefly to the greater speed 
of trains and the ease with which passengers can enter and leave 
stations and trains. Thirty miles an hour, including stops, will 
be the rule for expresses, and local trains will make considerably 
better time than the Elevated under existing conditions. Where 
the tunnel is near the street level, there will be fewer stairs to 
climb than at Elevated stations, and where the street is not readily 
accessible by stairways, as at the One-Hundred-and-Twenty-fifth- 
Street Viaduct, elevators will be provided. 
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A typical Station of the new Subway, showing proposed Arrangement and Architectural Details 
Drawn by H. M. Pettit 
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AN INCIDENT IN NEW YORK’S GREAT TRANSPORTATION PROBLEM 


The Brooklyn Bridge connecting New York and Brooklyn carries over half a million people each day. The cars crossing on the four tracks cannot begin to 
accommodate the crowds, and as a result thousands of people walk in all kinds of weather in throngs that make even the pedestrian anxious for his own 
safety. The completion of the new subway will go far toward relieving the congestion, especially at night, at the New York end of the bridge 
Drawn by Seymour Stone 
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Experiments just Made in Telephoning 
without Wires 


an apparatus which promises 





HE principles of light- 
telephony were discov- 
ered by Professor Alex- 
ander Graham Bell in 
1880. To the apparatus 
this method of trans- 
sound Bell gave the 
name of “photophone.” The 
sound waves are transformed 
into light waves by a transmit- 
ting device, and these are again 
converted into sound waves by 
the receiving instrument. 

In the photophone invented 
by Bell, a beam of light, from 
the sun or from an electric light, 
is brought to a pencil point by 
means of a lens, and centred on 
a little concave mirror fastened 


used for 
mitting 








well for military and naval ser- 
vice. 

Herr Ruhmer has done away 
with the necessity for having the 
reflection of light at the trans- 
mitting end of the apparatus. 
He has found that by connecting 
an are-light in circuit with an or- 
dinary telephone transmitter the 
are will reproduce every word 
spoken into it both audibly and 
luminously. 

This is due to the fact that the 
resistance of the are is varied by 
the changes in the current flow- 
ing through the telephone trans- 
mitter, and as the resistance is 
increased or decreased, however 
slight the change may be, the 








to the back of the diaphragm 
of an ordinary telephone trans- 
mitter. When spoken into, the cir- 
cular iron plate, or diaphragm, 
of the transmitter vibrates in 
unison with the sound waves impinging on it, and the concave 
mirror reflects more or less of the light shining upon it. The 
amount of reflected light depends upon the intensity of the vibra- 
tion of the diaphragm. 

The reflected light passes through another lens for the purpose 
of sending out a concentrated beam to the receiving station, where 
the beam of light falls upon a selenium cell connected with a bat- 
tery and a telephone receiver. Selenium is a metal which possesses 
the property of conducting a current of electricity with less re- 
sistance when exposed to the light than when in the dark, so that 
when the beam of light falls upon the selenium cell its resistance 
is instantly lowered, and the current from the battery will flow 
through it and so operate a telephone receiver. 

Every modification of the beam of light will make a correspond- 
ing change in its inherent quality of conducting a current of elec- 
tricity, and therefore a corresponding difference is made in the 
sounds in the telephone receiver. Until Herr Ruhmer of Berlin 
began experimenting with the nature of selenium, the photophone 
had been confined to the laboratory, as it was adapted to the trans- 
mission of speech over a distance of a few feet only, but by con- 
stantly improving the transmitter, the receiver, and making each 
conform to the requirements of the other. Herr Ruhmer has evolved 


The Apparatus for Telephoning on a Ray of 


temperature of the are-light and 
the intensity of the light emitted 
by it vary. These variations of 
light values in the are cannot be 
observed by the human eye, but to the sensitive electric eye—the 
selenium cell—the slightest change in the intensity of the are-light 
causes a corresponding change in its resistance. 

The are-light, on which is superimposed the rapidly alternating 
current caused by the speaker’s voice, is placed in the focus of a 
reflector like those used in search-lights. From here the small 
beam of light issues and is propagated in a straight line through 
space to the receiving instrument, where it is received by a similar 
curved mirror. This mirror converges the diffused beam into a 
pencil of light which falls upon the selenium cell. 

The selenium cell is connected with a telephone receiver and a bat- 
tery, and as the resistance of the cell changes, the current flows 
through both the cell and the receiver, and reproduces clearly the 
words spoken into the transmitter at the sending station. 

The experiments with the light - telephone were made on the 
Wannsee near Berlin, with the transmitter mounted on board the 
electric launch Germania; the receiving apparatus was stationed at 
different points on the shore. Tests were made in the daytime, 
when the sun was shining, and the results were eminently satis- 
factory. Experiments were also made when the atmosphere was 
heavy with fog, and under these conditions articulate speech was 
transmitted and received a distance of four miles. 


Light 


Herr Ruhmer of Berlin, who has made the most important recent Experiments in Wireless Telephony, taking a 
Message through his Light-Phonograph 
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REVIVAL OF JUSTIN HUNTLY McCARTHY’S “IF I WERE KING” AT THE 
GARDEN THEATRE 


This drawing represents Villon (Mr. Sothern) reciting the ballade “‘If Villon were the King of France” to his companions, 
while Louis XI., the King, and his minister, both in disguise and unknown to Villon, sit near by and overhear. 


The 
motive of the play is indicated in this scene. 


Louis takes Villon at his word, and makes him King in his place 
179 
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’°97 when Sir Philip Burne-Jones came to this country, bring- 
ing with him his great picture, “ The Vampire.” The artist 
is again in America, and is about to exhibit his paintings in 
the cities of the West. Sir Philip and his work came as an in- 
novation to the prevalent trend of American art. He was received 
with the common salutations of the lion, the wailing of critics, 


Ts art world of America experienced a ripple of surprise in 




















Sir Philip Burne-Jones 


and the gnashing of press teeth. In the last period, however, the 
world American has awakened to the fact that a difference in sub- 
ject selection as well as technique and handling is a distinction 
rather than a crime. 

A wonderful scope of imagination is evinced in all Sir Philip’s 
work, and especially in a recent production entitled ‘‘ Earthrise 
from the Moon.” The spectator is supposed to be upon the surface 
of the moon. The huge disc of our earth is seen to the 
left, rising behind the mountains and craters. The skeleton of 
an extinct Lunarian lies in the foreground. The picture, in its 
breadth of creative fancy, gives a flight of soul far “into the in- 
visible.” 
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Along no set line or groove, as is the American custom, does 
Sir Philip work. Here a selection from Browning’s Pippa Passes 
is exquisitely pictured with a daintiness befitting the subject. 
Here Henry James’s sad story of The Madonna of the Future is 
illustrated, radiating with the whole deep feeling of tragedy of the 
never-to-be-realized ambition of ideal. Portraits of some of New 
York’s beautiful women are among the latest from his brush, 





in his New York Studio 


giving a tone of conventionality, while in his “ Vampire” is dit- 
played the symbolical feeling for which Sir Philip is famed. 

The broadest horizons of subject have been attempted by Sir 
Philip Burne-Jones. And already the Western art world is aquiver 
with anticipation of the advent of these great pictures into their 
midst. In a few days the art world of New York will know 
these works no more, as they start on a tour for exhibiting pur- 
poses only some time within the present month. The work which 
Sir Philip came here to perform seems to have been accomplished 
—the work of introducing to the American art world English art 
stripped of English environment,—of proving to the world that 
English art, as he conceives it in his work, is art the world over. 
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COMMENT 


ENcGLAND’s action in combining with Germany to sit on Ven- 
ezuela has found two severe critics in England itself; we can- 
not say two English critics, since one of them happens to be 
an Irishman and the other a Scotchman. The former is that 
redoubtable “ broth of a boy,” Lord Charles Beresford, of Wa- 
terford and the British navy, and now on a special mission to 
this country in the interest of Anglo-American friendship. 
He is reported as finding fault with the Anglo-German alli- 
ance from beginning to end. He strongly hints that there is 
already much concealed ill-feeling between Germany, England, 
and the United States, and thinks that Mr. Balfour’s cabinet 
has shown the worst possible judgment throughout the whole 
affair. We wonder, incidentally, whether Lord Charles objected 
on the same principles to the alliance of England first with 
Germany and then with Japan, for the avowed purpose of 
checking Russia; what he goes on to say would apply with 
equal force in the Far East. Great nations, says Lord Charles, 
always know their own business best; if they combine, they 
may do something which would lead to mutual annoyance. 
Therefore, it was a conclusion, in his mind, that Germany and 
Great Britain should have gone it alone in their demands 
against Venezuela. Surely there is something wrong about 
this argument; for, if it holds water, then any alliance be- 
tween two powers is to be deprecated, since great powers 
know their own business best. Yet we find Lord Charles 
. arguing a little later for an ever stronger and stronger alliance 
between England and the United States, though he expressly 
bars written treaties and protocols. But, if nations know their 
own business best, then England and the United States know 
their own business best, and should decide to go it alone, to 
use Lord Charles’s own phrase. Clearly it is a bad argument; 
but let that pass. More interesting is the way Lord Charles 
goes for Rudyard Kipling and “ The Rowers,” which he regrets 
very much, as being in bad taste and not chivalrous. Lord 
Charles does not approve of saying nasty things about other 
countries, but says that, if you are going to fight, you should 
fight, and not grow abusive like a fishwoman. The abusive 


fishwoman is obviously friend Rudyard. It is now up to him 
to say something about Lord Charles. Finally, our good guest 
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indulges in a sentiment which vividly reminds us of the re- 
cent bouquet handed to the American nation by our pros- 
pective German ambassador. He tells us.that in our enter- 
prise and adaptability to new conditions we undoubtedly lead 
the world—which, of course, is the merest justice to our great 
and admirable qualities. 


The Scotch critic of England’s Venezuelan muddling is 
Mr. Primrose of Dalmeny, or, to speak in the language of 
British oligarchy, the Earl of Rosebery. Delivering an ora- 
tion at Plymouth a few days ago, he said most of the things 
against the Anglo-German alliance which Lord Charles Beres- 
ford said, and a few of the many things which we ourselves 
have said, and a small modicum of things which no one else 
has said; but the evident trend of the whole is that Mr. Bal- 
four ought to abdicate, and open the door of power to the one 
really capable man in Great Britain, to wit, the Earl of Rose- 
bery. The mischief of it is, that while people in general in 
Great Britain are obviously getting very tired of Mr. Bal- 
four, as witness the recent bye-elections, culminating at New- 
market, people in general are very far indeed from being con- 
vinced that they would be any, if at all, better off if they put 
Mr. Primrose in his place. It is all very well to pull the work 
of other people to pieces; we ourselves are always ready to do 
it, when needed, and can do it to admiration. But governing 
an empire according to an intelligent design is quite another 
matter, and one which we would only undertake with much 
diffidence and inward shrinking. Even Lord Charles Beresford 
can propose nothing more hopeful for England than holding 
on to the coat-tails of Uncle Samuel, which is, of course, one 
way of governing the world’s biggest empire. 


The Venezuelan situation is extraordinarily complicated by 
the German attack on Fort San Carlos, if the cabled reports 
are anything like the truth. The German gunboat Panther 
opened fire on the fort, which commands the entrance to the 
inner bay on which Maracaibo lies, some twenty miles away. 
There was, apparently, no provocation from the Venezuelan 
side, nor any warning or preliminary notice, ultimatum, or 
what not, from the German side. Captain Eckerman of the 
Panther seems to have opened fire on the fort, acting on the 
general neo-Teutonic principle: Wherever you see a fort, shoot 
at it. Greatly to his surprise, this particular fort shot back, 
and not only shot back, but shot to some purpose. Seemingly 
as a result of this return fire, two explosions followed on board 
the Panther, and it is said that two sons of the fatherland 
were killed. At any rate, the Panther seems to have suffered 
serious damage, as she ceased firing, and presently steamed 
away from the fort. So much for the event. But the event 
itself is by no means the most extraordinary part of the story. 
It is said, on what seems good authority, that the whole thing 
was deliberately planned and ordered from Berlin. President 
Castro is reported to have received warning from Curacao 
that some days later the fort of San Carlos would be at- 
tacked, and that the German commander had been specially 
ordered to make the attack before the arrival of Minister 
Bowen in the United States. It will be remembered that this 
same gunboat—the Panther—presided at the obsequies of the 
Haitian Créte-d-Pierrot, and we shall not be astonished to 
learn that the shade of the late Admiral Killick was seen 
pointing the guns at Fort San Carlos. Needless to say, the 
streets of Caracas were full of triumphant crowds, wild with 
delight over the defeat of the haughty Teuton; but we need 
hardly point out that local feeling on the subject sinks into 
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insignificance when compared with the international compli- 
cations which must ensue. 


It is an old saying that when in doubt as to which of two 
courses to take, you would do well to see which course your 
enemies or rivals would like you to pursue, and then adopt the 
other. Suppose we apply this rule to the Cuban reciprocity 
treaty. There is no doubt that our commercial rivals in Great 
Britain and Germany desire our Senate to reject that treaty. 
If we may judge from the position taken by the Berlin For- 
eign Office in 1878. when we entered into a reciprocity treaty 
with Hawaii, then independent, Germany will hold that she 
is entitled, under the “ most-favored-nation” clause of her 
treaties, to the benefit of all the concessions that the United 
States and Cuba may make to each other. International law 
affords no basis for this assertion. An agreement to give a 
particular country all the privileges granted to the “most fa- 
vored nation ” refers to gratuitous privileges only, and not to 
such as may be granted in return for a valuable consideration. 
In the reciprocity treaty between the United States and Cuba 
no gratuitous privileges are granted: a consideration is of- 
fered for every concession. The opposition evinced in Eng- 
land to our reciprocity treaty with Cuba has even less founda- 
tion in law or ethics. The Marquis of Lansdowne, the Min- 
ister for Foreign Affairs, has agreed to receive on January 22 
a deputation representing various British chambers of com- 
merce, for the purpose of hearing objections to the pending 
treaty between Cuba and the United States. 


The objections are based upon two grounds—first, that the 
treaty is a breach of the original undertaking of the United 
States in regard to Cuba, and, secondly, that the treaty, if 
adopted, will shut out other nations from the trade of the 
island. There is, obviously, nothing in the first objection. 
We pledged ourselves to give political independence to Cuba. 
We did not pledge ourselves to refrain from making with 
the independent insular government such a reciprocity treaty 
as we formerly made with Spain, or as we made with Hawaii. 
The second objection is based on an economical fact, but it 
is a fact with which the British Foreign Office has no con- 
eern. We deem it possible, and we certainly hope, that the 
reciprocity treaty will enable us to monopolize Cuba’s import 
trade, and thus shut out both Great Britain and Germany from 
traffic with the island. What of that, provided that Cuba is 
convinced that she is getting a quid pro quo. Great Britain 
and Germany cannot offer a market for her cane sugar. We 
can; and if Cuba can secure it by giving us a monopoly of 
her imports, she will make an excellent bargain. She will do 
exactly what Hawaii did in 1878, and there is no reason to 
doubt that she will find the compact equally profitable. The 
fact is generally overlooked that, if we may judge from our 
experience with Hawaii since 1878, one outcome of the reci- 
procity treaty with Cuba will be greatly to increase the number 
of ocean-going vessels carrying the American flag. 


Anglo-American un:.y must surely be pretty complete when 
the fine cld British merchants feel called on to consult with 
Foreign-Secretary Lansdowne over our reciprocity treaty with 


Cuba. At a recent conference, deputations from various 
chambers of commerce throughout the United Kingdom dis- 
cussed the treaty with Lord Lansdowne, and were pretty unan- 
imous in declaring that the treaty was going to hit them hard. 
The discussion had merely a psychological interest, as it is 
doubtful whether the Senate will see its way to consulting the 
feelings of either Lord Lansdowne or the fine old British mer- 
chants who called on him to protest. As Orlando remarked, 
there was no thought of pleasing them when the treaty was 
drafted. There is, indeed, something decidedly comic in the 
attitude of these worthy Englishmen, who are so unfeignedly 
perplexed at the fact that arrangements can possibly be made 
which leave them out of account. There is a flavor of by- 
gone grandeur in this assumption that the world exists for 
the British merchant. From a wholly different source we re- 
ceive the suggestion that the prolonged fight in Cuba itself 
against the reciprocity arrangement with the United States 
was primarily inspired and promoted by those foreign powers 
whose trade with Cuba will be badly damaged by the treaty. 
Surely this cannot refer to Lord Lansdowne’s friends, the fine 
old British merchants of the late conference? Can it be pos- 
sible? perish the thought! It is a psychological impossibility. 
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The fine old traders of the Thames who are so firmly con- 
vinced of their divine rights and prerogatives as to assemble 
and solemnly protest against our treaty would never do any- 
thing so painfully modern and up to date as buying a Cuban 
Congressional opposition. The two things belong to different 
geological epochs. What a contrast in the unselfish devotion 
of certain local industries in Cuba, who will also be hurt by 
the treaty, but who, nevertheless, appeared before the Cuban 
Committee on Foreign Relations to declare that they would 
not in any way oppose the treaty, even though injured by it 
themselves. It is a matter well worth speculating on how far 
our own Southern States will profit by the stream of trade to 
Cuba which the treaty will create. 


Mr. Chamberlain, whom we discuss at some length else- 
where, seems to be convinced that evident destiny points 
to him, and not to Lord Rosebery, as the man to steer 
the British Empire. We are not quite so convinced of this. 
His policy seems to be to look about for portable property, 
and when you see it to grab it. Quite an intelligible policy in 
its way, until some one else sights the same thing, as, for in- 
stance, the trade of Cuba, or the Atlantic shipping. There is 
something peculiarly sordid in the turn matters are taking in 
the Transvaal: the too palpable consideration for value re- 
ceived, paid over by the mine-owners of the Rand to the impe- 
rial government. It is as though it were openly confessed at 
last that the men for whom the Boer war, with its incalculable 
sacrifices and irreparable losses on both sides, was waged, were 
the speculators whom one English writer has recently de- 
scribed as “a gang of cosmopolitan Jews.” This is surely the 
seamy side; and it is characteristic of the man, that Mr. Cham- 
berlain should apparently fail to see the incongruity of all 
this with the high talk about British glory which has been lav- 
ished from Durban to Pretoria. There is also the question 
of importing Chinese cheap labor for the Rand mines, and it 
is suggested that Mr. Chamberlain is ready to advocate this, 
in return for the special contribution of thirty millions sterling 
from the people characterized as the “gang of cosmopolitan 
Jews.” Unless we are greatly mistaken, this Chinese question 
will arouse very strong feeling, not so much on the part of 
the Boers, as on the part of the British colonists in Cape 
Colony, Natal, and Rhodesia, who will thus have the “ yel- 
low peril” brought home to them, as it has been brought home 
to their brothers in Australia. 


Our good friend Minister Witté has once more been get- 
ting himself into immortal print. He has, indeed, been “ talk- 
ing back” to Great Britain, and his talk is both amusing and 
instructive: amusing to Minister Witté, and instructive to 
Great Britain. The subject of his sprightly repartee in the 
present instance is that famous sugar bounty which Russia 
says she does not pay, and which nearly all the rest of the 
world, including our own Treasury Department and Su- 
preme Court, says she does; and it appears that England, 
through the mouth of that rather infelicitous person, Lord 
Lansdowne, has been advising Russia to drop the bounty 
which Russia asserts she does not pay. Fancy Lord Lansdowne 
solemnly advising Minister Witté, the strongest financial 
power in the Old World, as to the management of his local 
finances! Minister Witté finally mastered his astonishment 
enough to rejoin, and his rejoinder was thusly: Great 
Britain’s contentions, he says, are attempts to interfere in 
Russia’s domestie legislation, and he strongly repudiates the 
idea that another state may, in its own interests, press for a 
change in Russian internal legislation, or, in the event of Rus- 
sia’s not agreeing to its proposals, that it can penalize Rus- 
sia’s products without violating existing commercial treaties. 
Minister Witté goes on to declare that Russia can under no 
circumstances give her adhesion to the Brussels agreement, 
and concludes by saying that, as Great Britain declines arbi- 
tration, and as the penalty clauses cannot be applied to Rus- 
sian sugar until the international commission declares the 
Russian system to be a bounty system, any further exchange 
of views would, at present, be fruitless. That is one way of 
getting the last word. It remains to be seen whether Lord 
Lansdowne can think up something crushing to retort. Mean- 
while Minister Witté has not only been writing letters; he has 
also been receiving them. The latest is from the autocratic 
Personage who modestly signs it, “ Ever your grateful well- 
wisher, Nicholas.” The imperial well-wisher declares that his 
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confidence in Minister Witté’s devotion to the throne and the 
empire has greatly lightened his own labor for the country’s 
welfare. His Majesty goes on to compliment Minister Witté 
on his ten years of most successful work at the Finance Min- 
istry by the Neva, and also on his instruction of the Tsare- 
vitch, younger brother Michael, in the principles of political 
economy. It is a pity that Lord Lansdowne could not have 
been included in the lessons. Well-wisher Nicholas ends his 
letter with the hope that the throne and country may long 
retain Minister Witté’s valuable services at the Finance Min- 
istry, and no more at present from yours truly. 


Nothing could so strongly have marked the new order in 
Eastern politics as the Dardanelles incident between Russia 
and England. We all remember the part England, in the per- 
son of Lord Beaconsfield, played toward Russia after the 
Russo-Turkish war. The San Stefano treaty, which inci- 
dentally freed unhappy Macedonia from the grinding oppres- 
sion of the Turk, was set aside at Berlin, and a new treaty 
was made, which undid most of Russia’s work of liberation, 
and robbed her of the best fruits of her victory. England 
posed as the affectionate brother of Abdul the Damned, re- 
ceiving Cyprus as a fraternal recompense, and, incidentally, 
barring the Dardanelles in perpetuity against ships of the Rus- 
sian navy. The real purpose of this last move was to keep 
Russian battle-ships, of which there are ten or twelve, splendid- 
ly equipped, in the Black Sea, away from the Suez Canal and 
the road to India. Recently Russia had four torpedo-boat- 
destroyers in the Mediterranean, which she wished to take 
through to the Black Sea. She asked the consent of the Qual- 
ified Abdul-Hamid, who, mindful of the huge unpaid arrears 
of war indemnity still owing to Russia, promptly acquiesced. 
England as promptly protested, and called on Germany and 
Austria, as two chief parties to the Berlin Treaty, to join 
with her in protesting. To England’s profound astonishment, 
both Germany and Austria declined to do anything of the sort; 
and the Russian boats went safely through, and are now at 
Sevastopol. This is one of the greatest setbacks English di- 
plomacy has suffered in a generation, and is one more evidence 
that Lord Lansdowne’s notions are archeological. The point 
of the story is that the thing was not really of the slightest 
importance to England; Lord Lansdowne apparently protested 
merely for the sake of doing something disagreeable to Russia. 


This is not the only field in which Russia has cause for 
congratulation. Minister Witté’s recent budget statement 
shows that in the industrial world also a change has come over 
the great empire of the north. He has the satisfaction, to 
begin with, of declaring a surplus of over eight million dol- 
lars, which is not doing so badly for a country which we are 
so often assured is on the ragged edge of bankruptcy. Then, 
in the department of expenditure, nearly a hundred millions 
are to be entered as permanent investments, chiefly the build- 
ing of government railways. Russia is, in fact, rapidly be- 
coming a gigantic trust, with the well-wishing Nicholas as 
honorary president, and Minister Witté as chairman of the 
board. Minister Witté goes on to tell us that it is his pleasure 
this year, for the first time in a long period, to be able to 
give the assurance that the general conditions of Russian 
economy show evident signs of changes for the better. Rus- 
sia has just had a splendid harvest, the best in ten years, the 
yield being nearly a third more than the yearly average. The 
condition of the money-market is also improved; and Russia 
has a balance of exports over imports of $150,000,000. It was 
just when Minister Witté was gently rubbing his hands over 
this condition of things that Lord Lansdowne came along 
with his advice as to how Russian finances ought really to 
be managed. 


At the hour when we write, the outcome of attempts to elect 
United States Senators in Delaware and Colorado is still un- 
certain. Delaware would have two Republican Senators if 
the “Regular” and “Union” Republicans would combine; 
but there is no prospect of such a combination. The Demo- 
cratic members of the Legislature have offered to give the 
“Regular” Republicans one of the Senators if the latter, in 
turn, will help to elect the Democrat. We adhere to the opin- 
ion which we formerly expressed that the interests of the State 
have been sacrificed to the supposed interests of faction long 
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enough in Delaware. It is unquestionably better that one 
of Delaware’s Senators should be a Democrat than that the 
State should continue to be wholly unrepresented in the United 
States Senate. It is difficult to understand on what ground 
the “ Regular ” Republicans, who only number ten in all, can 
reject the Democratic proposal. In Colorado the Democrats 
have a majority of each branch of the Legislature on the face 
of the returns. The Republicans assert, however, that seven- 
teen Democratic members of the Lower House were elected by 
fraud. If the right to vote is withheld from these seventeen 
members, the Republicans will not only control the Lower 
TIouse, but will have a majority in joint session. The Demo- 
crats, however, who control the Senate, declare that for every 
Democratic member unseated in the Lower House they will 
unseat a Republican Senator. If this threat is carried out 
we are likely to witness a protracted deadlock. The two prin- 
cipal candidates for the vacant seat in the United States 
Senate are well known. If the Democrats have a majority in 
joint session, Mr. Teller will remain in the Senate six years 
longer. Should the Republicans be numerically preponderant, 
Mr. Wolcott will have a chance of returning to the Senate, 
though it is not certain that he can gain all the Republican 
votes. 


The bill designed for the regulation of the trusts has not yet 
been reported from the Judiciary Committee to the House of 
Representatives. It is understood, however, that the pro- 
visions of the measure, in its ultimate form, will be much less 
drastic than were those of the bills introduced by Mr. John 
J. Jenkins, chairman of the committee, or than those which 
were desired by Mr. Littlefield, chairman of the subcommittee. 
We learn on good authority that the bill, as reported, will not 
embody the assertion that Congress has the power indirectly to 
crush a corporation created by a particular State, through de- 
priving it of the privilege of selling its products in other 
States. We do not believe that the United States Supreme 
Court would have sanctioned such a revolutionary extension 
of the right to regulate inter-State commerce vested in Con- 
gress by the Constitution. We are glad to learn, however, that 
the question is not likely to be raised by the bill about to be 
submitted to the House. That measure confines itself, we are 
told, to arrangements for a more rigorous enforcement of the 
regulative law already on the statute-book, and for bringing 
the search-light of publicity to bear on the transactions of 
large combinations of capital. If this outline of the forth- 
eoming bill be correct, we have no reason to doubt that it will 
be passed by the Fifty-seventh Congress. It may be that pub- 
licity will prove unwelcome to the Standard Oil Company and 
the American Sugar- refining Company, but it seems to be 
viewed without any apprehension by the United States Steel 
Corporation. The last-mentioned body, from its inception, has 
set a good example by taking the public voluntarily into its 
confidence. 


It is hard to treat seriously Mr. Jenkins’s resolution which 
proposes an inquiry into the power of Congress to seize the 
Pennsylvania anthracite coal mines by means of the asser- 
tion of an alleged right of eminent domain. If a right of 
eminent domain is given to Congress anywhere, it is in the 
seventeenth clause of the eighth section of the First Article 
of the Constitution, which empowers it to exercise exclusive 
legislation in all cases whatsoever over such district (not ex- 
ceeding ten miles square) as may, by cession of particular 
States and the acceptance of Congress, become the seat of the 
government of the United States; and to exercise like au- 
thority over all places purchased, by the consent of the Legis- 
lature of the State in which the same shall be, for the erection 
of forts, magazines, arsenals, dockyards, and other needful 
buildings. If the strictness of the limitation thus imposed 
on the right of eminent domain be not patent to Mr. Jenkins 
on the face of the document, let him examine the text-in the 
light of the res geste—that is to say, the proceedings relating 
to that clause which will be found set forth in Elliot’s Re- 
port of the Debates in the Philadelphia Constitutional Con- 
vention. The danger of conceding to Congress a right of 
eminent domain was clearly recognized by that body, which, 
not content with the restriction of the right to the purposes 
above recited, added the further condition that, even for those 
purposes, land could not be taken without the consent of the 
State in which the land was situated. Assuredly, Mr. Jenkins 
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cannot imagine that the State of Pennsylvania would assent 
to the seizure of her anthracite coal mines by the Federal gov- 
ernment. Even if the State would consent to sell them, it is 
impossible to find in the clause that we have recalled any basis 
for the assumption that the Federal government would have 
a right to purchase land for mining purposes. We had sup- 
posed that Mr. David B. Hill had pre-empted the eminent- 
domain absurdity, but it seems that the ex-Senator’s claim is 
disputed by the chairman of the Judiciary Committee of the 
House of Representatives. 


It remains to be seen whether the coal famine will be 
mitigated to any extent by the Act of Congress granting a re- 
bate equivalent to the duty on all kinds of coal imported dur- 
ing the year following the passage of the measure, and also 
repealing the duty of sixty-seven cents per ton on anthracite 
coal containing less than ninety-two per cent. of carbon. In 
the course of the debate a good deal of light was thrown on 
the circumstances in which the last-named duty was imposed. 
Several Senators declared that, under the Dingley tariff, true 
anthracite was intended to remain precisely where it had been 
for many years, to wit, on the free list, and they explained that 
the duty of sixty-seven cents per ton was intended only to pre- 
vent the importation of a semibituminous, semianthracite 
coal from British Columbia into San Francisco. That was the 
view of the provision taken by President Roosevelt, and by 
many other careful students of the Dingley tariff, but the 
customs officials held otherwise, and, had not the duty been 
repealed or suspended, all foreign anthracite brought into 
our Atlantic seaports would have been subject to it. Congress 
is, of course, to be commended for doing what it could to re- 
lieve the suffering caused by the scarcity of fuel, but we doubt 
whether coal will be imported in quantities sufficient to pro- 
duce a material effect upon prices. The dearth of the com- 
bustible is due to many causes, some obvious, others obscure. 
Owing to the prolonged strike, the stock of anthracite usually 
accumulated in the summer was lacking. So much is plain. 
It is also true that, since the strike ended, the anthracite mines 
have not been worked to their full capacity, owing to the re- 
fusal of the miners to exhibit exceptional diligence and energy. 
It is also certain that the independent operators have tried 
to profit by the people’s necessities, and have obstructed the 
anthracite-carrying railways by keeping large quantities of 
coal in ears, instead of transferring the supplies promptly 
to their yards. By thus creating a fictitious scarcity, they have 
been enabled to raise prices. 


But, while all this is true enough and deplorable enough, 
how does it happen that the bituminous mines, wherein work 
went on all summer unchecked by any strike, are so unable to 
cope with the demand that the price of that combustible also 
has undergone a surprising increase? One explanation of 
this latter fact is that the transportation capacity of the bitu- 
minous coal-carrying railways is not adequate. The Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company asserts that it is short of locomotives. 
Upon what other theory can we explain the fact that the bitu- 
minous coal shipments of the Pennsylvania Railroad are actu- 
ally less than they were at the corresponding period last year? 
Either we must admit that the transportation powers of that 
great public servant are unequal to its duties, or else we must 
assume that the soft-coal operators, like the independent op- 
erators in anthracite, are taking advantage of the public 
necessities. 


Between thirty and forty bituminous, or soft-coal, mine- 
operators and dealers have becn indicted by a grand jury in 
Chicago on charges of illegal combination in restraint of trade 
and to fix prices. The indictments are based on the State 
statutes. This action, growing out of the agitation, suffer- 
ing, and financial loss which have followed in the wake of the 
anthracite strike, is the most radical so far taken anywhere 
in the country. The specific charges on which the indictments 
were found are that some of the men indicted controlled the 
mining of soft coal in the Indiana and Illinois fields; that 
they end their fellow-conspirators took advantage of the sit- 
uation to cancel yearly contracts with customers for coal 
supplies at an agreed price per ton, and forced such customers 
to go into the open market and buy coal at greatly advanced 
figures; that an abundant supply of soft coal was actually on 


hand, but was so handled and manipulated that the consumer 
was obliged to pay double prices for it; that regular scales of 
prices were fixed, and retail dealers forced to live up to them 
on penalty of having their supplies of coal cut off. The evi- 
dence before the grand jury went to show that in some cases 
the mine-operators also acted as jobbers, under a different cor- 
porate name, and even as retailers, and that mine-operators, 
jobbers, wholesalers, track team dealers, and retailers were all 
closely bound together in a series of associations, all controlled 
from a common centre. It was shown that retailers who did 
not sell at the price fixed by the jobbers had their coal supplies 
entirely cut off, and were practically driven out of business. 
Much of the evidence was furnished by the Illinois State Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, many members of which have been 
obliged to shut down their plants and throw thousands of men 
out of work because they were not able to get coal at prices 
that made profitable manufacturing possible. In the mean 
time more than $30,000 has been raised in Chicago by public 
subscription and spent in the purchase and distribution of 
coal among the suffering poor of the city. It will take the 
trial of the men now under indictment to determine how far 
the charges against them are well founded and to show how 
far such a conspiracy—if proved—is responsible for the pres- 
ent situation. 


We are unable to see why $25,000 of the public money should 
be appropriated, at Senator Hoar’s request, to collect statistics 
relating to marriage and divorce in the several States. If he 
wants statistics relating to marriage and divorce in the Terri- 
tories and the District of Columbia, there is no reason why 
such data should not be furnished at the public cost, for it 
is the business of Congress to regulate marriage and divorce 
in that part of the national domain which is under its ex- 
clusive jurisdiction. With marriage and divorce in the States, 
on the other hand, Congress has nothing to do, and never can 
obtain the power to do anything except through a constitu- 
tional amendment. It is incredible that three-fourths of the 
States—the number required to pass a constitutional amend- 
ment—would ever delegate to Congress their reserve powers to 
deal with matters of such vital moment to themselves as mar- 
riage and divorce. It is well known that, as regards the causes 
for divorce, there exists among the several States a very wide 
difference of opinion, which difference, of course, is reflected 
in State legislation. If a uniform divorce law were obtain- 
able at all, it could only be reached by a compromise, which 
would be as unacceptable to the few States that now make 
divorce difficult as it would to the many States that now make 
it easy. It is not impossible that the States might agree as 
to the legal definition of a marriage, but it is scarcely con- 
ceivable that they should agree regarding the legal grounds of 
divorce. Under the circumstances, the public money could be 
“sid expended than for the purpose suggested by Senator 

oar. 


We hope that in the next, if not in the present, Congress 
serious attention will be given to a bill introduced on January 
16 by Mr. Fitzgerald of New York in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, a bill intended to encourage, promote, and develop 


the merchant marine of the United States. It may, at the 
first glance, be thought that a bill so entitled has a subsidy 
in view. This is not the case, however. The bill simply pro- 
poses to allow a rebate of ten per cent. of the duty imposed by 
law upon all merchandize imported into the United States 
from any foreign country, or from the Philippines, when such 
merchandise is carried in vessels of American registry. That 
is to say, while avoiding subsidies, this bill, if it became a law, 
would give American-built ships a tremendous advantage over 
vessels of all other nations. Not only would our native ship- 
building industry be stimulated, but our importers would get 
cheaper freights, for there is no doubt that, in practice, the 
rebate proposed by the bill would be divided between the 
freight - payer and the freight - carrier. What would be the 
probable amount of the rebate? We answer that during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1902, the United States collected 
in customs duties $24,444,708. Had there been enough ships 
of American registry to carry all the goods imported 
into this country, the aggregate rebate allowed would have 
amounted to $25,444,470. Half of this sum—the fraction that 
would have accrued to the native freight-carrier—would have 
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helped him quickly to recover that large share of the world’s 
carrying trade which we possessed in the fifties. The United 
States could well afford the rebate, inasmuch as our surplus 
revenue last year exceeded $91,000,000. 


We referred last week to the importance of increasing the 
salaries of the Federal justices and judges. Beyond recalling 
the fact that the functions of the justices of our United 
States Supreme Court are more exalted and more arduous 
than are those of the English Lord High Chancellor and 
Lord Chief Justice, we need not repeat the reasons for pro- 
nouncing it an absurdity that the members of our highest 
Federal tribunal receive but ten thousand dollars apiece— 
the Chief Justice gets five hundred dollars more—while the 
Lord High Chancellor receives fifty thousand dollars annually 
when in office, and twenty-five thousand dollars in retirement, 
and the Lord Chief Justice forty thousand dollars a year. We 
desire to re-enforce our argument at this time by pointing 
out that the nine judges of the United States Circuit Courts 
receive only six thousand dollars apiece, and the judges of the 
United States District Court only five thousand dollars each, 
except in Alaska, Arizona, New Mexico, and Oklahoma, where 
they receive only three thousand dollars each. Now will 
anybody pretend that the functions of a United States Cir- 
cuit judge are less onerous and dignified than are those of 
justices of the Supreme Court of the State of New York, 
sitting in the first and second judicial districts of that State? 
Of such judges in the first and second judicial districts of 
that State there are no fewer than thirty-four, and every one 
of them receives $17,500 a year, or seventy-five per cent. more 
than a justice of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
and almost three times as much as a judge of a United States 
Cireuit Court. Even in the rural districts of the Empire 
Commonwealth the justices of the State Supreme Court re- 
ceive $7200 apiece; when sitting in the Appellate Divisions of 
the First and Second Districts they are paid at the rate of 
$17,500 a year, and, if assigned to duty in those districts other 
than in the Appellate divisions, their additional compensation 
is ten dollars per day. The notion that the justices of a State 
court earn more than the justices of the Supreme Federal 
tribunal is, of course, preposterous, and the assumption that 
the cost of living is less in Washington than in New York is 
equally unfounded. A justice of the United States Supreme 
Court is a great personage; it is a mooted question whether 
he should not take precedence of ambassadors. He has, there- 
fore, a certain state to keep up; whereas the style of living 
adopted by a justice of the New York Supreme Court is a 
matter of unimportance to himself or to anybody else. 


It is no secret—it is not even news—that the University of 
Oxford feels very poor. A book has lately been issued set- 
ting forth its pressing needs, to which the London Times has 
called attention. The Rhodes scholarships, instead of help- 
ing it, have increased its burdens. Its great library, the 
Bodleian, is cramped for room, both for books and readers, 
and has not funds enough to buy the books needed to keep it 
abreast of the times. Its deficiencies are so serious that the 
Oxford Board of Modern History reports that the scientific 
study of European history cannot at present be prosecuted 
at Oxford. In science its wants are manifold. It lacks equip- 
ment for the study of metallurgy, its instruction in geology 
is wofully inadequate, it needs a mechanical laboratory, with 
instructors, buildings, and machines; it has no engineering 
department, and it is far behind the times in the attention it 
pays to physics. Something seems to be wrong with the rela- 
tions of England to Oxford. Perhaps the trouble is that the 
old university has been so long regarded as a rich man’s uni- 
versity, and as a source of income and maintenance to fortu- 
nate fellows, that the British public is slow to realize that the 
venerable nurse of learning herself needs to be fed. There is 
no lack of money in England, but the British millionaires 
seem not to have formed the habit, so widespread here, of giv- 
ing money to universities. Dr. Andrew White, defending his 
countrymen from the charge of greed, said last November, 
in a valedictory speech in Berlin, that the gift of over seventy 
million dollars to American colleges in 1901 abundantly proved 
that if the American knows how to chase the mighty dollar, 
he also knows how to use it. The British are earnest money- 
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getters, but they don’t seem to have the American accomplish- 
ment of letting go. 


Mothers must be careful what they read to their children, 
or, without suspecting it, they may ruin, or at least badly 
injure, the morals of the rising generation. They may not 
safely confine themselves to Jack and the Beanstalk, Blue- 
beard, The Three Bears, and other time-honored classics of 
childhood.. Mrs. W. D. McClintock, of the Department of 
English at the University of Chicago, declares that each of 
the tales specifically mentioned above has a vicious “ moral 
squint,” and that many of the tales read to children are posi- 
tively immoral. Mrs. McClintock would allow no child to read 
to itself until it is twelve years old. And for the benefit of 
mothers generally she has laid out a programme of safe and 
improving reading, beginning when the child is two years old, 
and running through, by years, until it has reached the age of 
fourteen. From two to seven years, fairy tales which have no 
“moral squint” should be read; from seven to nine, such 
tales as Robinson Crusoe, with a whole year spent on that 
especial joy of boyhood; from nine to ten, the Robin Hood 
tales and animal stories; from ten to twelve, carefully ex- 
purgated tales of the old Greek heroes; from twelve to thir- 
teen, stories dealing with the adventures of good knights, 
without too much romance; from thirteen to fourteen, at 
least one such play as the “ Merchant of Venice,” and some 
one of Scott’s novels. As a general prescription this may do 
very well, but in actual practice it would doubtless show the 
grave defects of the cure-all patent medicine—it would fail 
to fit the individual case. How, for instance, shall a mother 
read fairy tales, “without a moral squint,” to a small son 
who is only interested in stories of animals? And little girls 
have been known who yawned and went to sleep over the 
pages of Robinson Crusoe. At any rate, Mrs. McClintock’s 
warning may serve to remind mothers that what their children 
read or have read to them during the first ten years of their 
life is certain to have a deep and lasting effect upon them. 
The subject is one which the women’s clubs might profitably 
consider. 


The reports of the successful use of formalin to cure blood- 
poisoning are of very great public interest, and indicate a new 
discovery of the highest importance in medicine. Formalin 
is an extract of wood-alecohol. It has been used in the form 
of vapor in the treatment of tuberculosis of the lungs, but 
failed in that use because it destroyed the lung tissues. Its 
value as a germicide in blood-poisoning cases was first demon- 
strated last Christmas day at the Bellevue Hospital in the 
case of a colored woman who had blood-poisoning as a con- 
sequence of child-birth. The case was desperate. The woman 
had a temperature of 108, and was dying. Blood drawn from 
her arm was found to be crowded with the virulent bacteria 
of septicemia. Dr. Charles C. Barrows, feeling that the case 
was one in which the trial of a desperate remedy was war- 
ranted, injected formalin in considerable quantity into a vein 
of her arm. The effect was magical. Improvement fol- 
lowed almost instantly. Examination of the blood showed a 
vast diminution of bacteria. The patient’s temperature 
dropped. Two days later a second injection was made. No 
ill effects followed, and ten days later the woman seemed well. 
This case, reported at a meeting of the New York Obstetrical 
Society, excited the most enthusiastic interest. The new 
remedy has since been tried in several obstetrical cases, with 
good results. It is too soon to consider its efficacy established, 
but there is every reason to hope that medical science has been 
enriched by a discovery of the first importance. 


Mrs. Eddy has been heard from. She has read extracts from 
Mark Twain’s articles on Christian Science, and is stirred to 
a number of disclosures. She says it is no fault of hers that 
the Scientists call her “ Mother.” She discouraged it, but 
vainly. She still thinks the name inapplicable, for she says: 
“T stand in relation to this century as a Christian discoverer, 
founder, and leader. I regard self-deification as blasphemous: 
TI may be more loved, but I am less lauded, pampered, provided 
for, and cheered than others before me—and wherefore? Be- 
cause Christian Science is not popular, and I refuse adula- 
tion.” Again, after other remarks, she makes this disclaimer: 
“T believe in but-one incarnation, but one Mother Mary, and 
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kndw I am not that one, and never claimed to be. .. . I have 
not the inspiration, nor the aspiration, to be a first or second 
Virgin Mother—her duplicate, antecedent, or consequent. 
What I am remains to be proved by the good I do.” It will be 
seen that, modest as she is, she takes herself pretty seriously. 
Mark Twain advertised in the WEEKLY of last week that he 
was anxious to get certain of her writings which he had not 
been able to procure. She can easily get sight of his writings 
on Christian Science, and it is to be hoped that she will not 
rest content with the sight of mere extracts from them, but 
will read all his articles all through. Then perhaps she will 
ease Mark’s fear that she thinks she is the woman of the 
Apocalypse, and, possibly, will also make some statement about 
the so-called Christian Science Trust, its powers and profits, 
actual and prospective, which will relieve the minds of ap- 
prehensive observers. 


The dinner to John Hay by the Ohio Society was a de- 
served tribute to a scholar and a statesman. But we do not 
intend to follow in the footsteps of his hosts more than to ex- 
press our pleasure that the Secretary of State was thus hon- 
ored. One speech of the occasion, however, is worthy of special 
mention, because some of the allusions to it suggest that it 
was taken as a satire on President Roosevelt. Mr. James H. 
Hoyt seemed to praise Mr. Hay for the possession of every 
quality which Mr. Roosevelt is supposed to lack. He said, 
among other things, for example, that while “we Americans 
are aggressive, and greatly admire push and courage and 
dash and pluck,” there is a “strong strain of conservatism in 
us ”; that “ away down in our hearts we Americans like, above 
all, a safe man. When one of our public servants has fairly 
won our confidence in his discretion, he always becomes de- 
servedly great in our estimation.” He also said, “ while John 
Hay remains Secretary of State we Americans can sleep 
nights.” He expressed the opinion that while Mr. Hay would 
be careful to sustain the honor of the nation, “he will never 
lower the dignity of that majestic emblem by needlessly flaunt- 
ing it in the face of the world.” In the mouth of an enemy 
these remarks might be counted as a reflection on the Presi- 
dent, as at least rather broad irony. But there is no reason 
to believe that Mr. Hoyt meant them thus, and it is certain 
that if he did, Mr. Hay would not have been pleased. In 
fact, Mr. Hay is indeed very different from the President. 
This difference very much alarms some of the people of 
Massachusetts, who do not want to believe that Mr. Lodge will 
succeed in forcing Mr. Hay out of the cabinet. But the Presi- 
dent also recognizes the difference, and it is partly because of 
it, because Mr. Hay supplements him, that he is desirous that 
the honored guest of the Ohio Society shall remain in the cab- 
inet, and at the head of the State Department. 


In his public relations Abram Stevens Hewitt exemplified 
that earlier and loftier conception of citizenship, “when to 
be citizen rang Roman yet.” Searcely any other man of his 
day could have offered a more plausible excuse for declining 
to take an active part in polities, for from the beginning to 
the end of his adult life he gave his time and his strength 
to the development of a great national industry. If he had 
never given an hour to State and municipal affairs, he would 
still have had a claim to be remembered, for his name is in- 
separably associated with the history of iron and steel manu- 
factures in the United States. He considered himself in- 
debted, however, to the political conditions of his country for 
the opportunities of personal advancement which he turned 
to memorable account, and he considered it his duty to dis- 
charge the obligation by keeping steadily in view the welfare 
of his city and of the nation. A firm believer in Democratic 
principles as they were propounded and applied by Jefferson, 
he was no slave to party, but co-operated with Tilden in the 
overthrow of the Tweed Ring, and he was one of the leaders 
of the great secession of Gold Democrats that assured the de- 
feat of Mr. Bryan in 1896 and 1900. He used to say in these 
latter years that the Democratic party had left him, rather 
than he the party, and there is reason to think that had his 
life been prolonged he would have been seen once more among 
the chiefs of a revivified Democracy. He had none of the 
arts of the pelitician—he lacked the patience and the pliancy 
which the acquirement of those arts demands—but, considered 
as a statesman in the large and high sense of the word, it is 
doubtful whether since De Witt Clinton the State of New 


York has given birth to a son better qualified for public ser- 
vice. He must be largely credited with the fact that the 
problems of rapid transit in the city of New York and of inter- 
communication between the boroughs of the metropolis have 
at last been brought near solution. To him also, more per- 
haps than to any other Democratic leader, the country owed 
its escape from civil war in the winter of 1876-7, when the 
rival claims of Hayes and Tilden to the Presidency were re- 
ferred to an electoral commission. A less impressive, but emi- 
nently useful, outcome of Mr. Hewitt’s connection with na- 
tional legislation is the United States Geological Survey. We 
add that the clarity and vigor of his intellect remained un- 
diminished almost to the last. None of his earlier public 
papers is better worth reading than are those penned in the 
last year of his life, in which he defined his attitude toward the 
so-called “trusts,” and discussed the political and economical 
questions raised by the strike in the anthracite coal region. 


With the death of the Paris correspondent of the Times 
the journalistic world loses its most distinguished, or at least 
its best-known, member. M. de Blowitz, a Hebrew of the 
Hebrews in race and appearance, was born in Bohemia, close 
to Pilsen, the great home of lager-beer. He went early to 
France, apparently adopted the honorific particle on his own 
responsibility, and became a language-teacher in the south. 
He shouldered a musket in the Franco-Prussian war, and ren- 
dered good service to the government during the red days of 
the Commune. He was offered a consulship in Russia, but 
about the same time Laurence Oliphant asked him to interview 
M. Thiers for the Times, and this was the first step up the 
ladder of journalistic fame. With a gift for self-advancement 
amounting to genius, M. Blowitz managed to make himself 
an international personage. Ministries in Paris came and 
disappeared, but Blowitz went on forever. He damned with 
faint praise, or praised with faint damns, as the humor took 
him; and all Paris looked in the Times to learn how it had 
been behaving during the last twenty-four hours. He had 
more power than an ambassador, and the world of letters should 
erect a statue in his honor, as a type of the old Jovian school 
of journalists, whose personal view and personal word had 
weight in the destiny of nations. No figure has loomed so 


large in Paris during the last thirty years. 


Readers of Harper’s WEEKLY and Harper’s MaaazZine lost 
an old friend by the death of Julian Ralph. Newspaper read- 
ers of mature years remember his long and brilliant service 
as a reporter and correspondent of the Sun. He joined that 
paper about 1875, and continued on its staff for twenty years. 
No American paper ever had a better lot of reporters than 
Mr. Dana got together in those days, and the Sun never had 
a better reporter than Julian Ralph. He could see and re- 
member and write. He had imagination and humor and a 
genial spirit. Some of his stories, continued from day to day, 
read like novels, and good novels at that. Political conven- 
tions and occasional murder trials gave him great opportuni- 
ties, and what he wrote, hastily as it was done, made wonder- 
tully good reading, and came near being literature. In 1895 
he went to London as correspondent of a New York paper, and 
happened unluckily to be there when the Boer war broke out. 
He went to South Africa as correspondent of the London 
Mail, suffered great hardships there, lost his health, and 
came home in 1902 much the worse for his experiences. Last 
November he was appointed Eastern representative of the St. 
Louis Fair, but six weeks ago he was seized with illness, which 
eaused his death on January 20. He wrote nine books, of 
which seven were published by the Harpers. His death at fifty 
is a sorrowful consequence of his labors as a war correspondent. 


Mr. Edwin A. Alderman, whose portrait appears in our 
series this week, has devoted his best years to education in the 
South. Apart from his duties as a university president— 
he was at the head of the University of North Carolina from 
1896 to 1900, and is now president of Tulane University in 
New Orleans—he has been for some time a director of the 
Southern Education Board, of which Mr. Robert C. Ogden 
is president. The work of this board in connection with that 
of the General Education Board has already shown splendid 
results. Mr. Alderman is contributing largely, especially in 
the Southwest, to the successful carrying out of their energetic 
educational policy. He is now forty. 
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The South and Cuba 


THERE has been manifested a curiously 
narrow view of their duties by some of the 
Southern Democratic Senators. We do not 
write for the purpose of prevailing upon 
them to vote for the ratification of the 
Cuban treaty, because it is to be hoped that 
before these words reach them the treaty 
will have been ratified, or, at least, that 
they will then have abandoned their opposi- 
tion to it. Their first thought, however, 
whether they continue to entertain it or 
whether they abandon it, affords the coun- 
try still further evidence that the South 
cannot take a leading place in national 
politics until some of its hasty sons are 
taught a lesson of wisdom. 

Senator Bacon of Georgia is a man of 
ability, but he was not serving the Demo- 
cratic party when he announced his opposi- 
tion to the Cuban reciprocity treaty, for 
the simple reason that his position was 
hostile to the best interests of the country, 
while it was inconsistent with a proper re- 
gard for the national honor. Moreover, if 
now or hereafter Senator Bacon and those 
Democrats who have thought with him 
succeed in committing the Democratic party 
to their view, that party will be open to 
the suspicion of having been acquired by 
the Louisiana and the beet-sugar interests. 
Nothing could be more suicidal than the 
adoption by his party of Mr. Bacon’s views 
concerning the proper attitude to be main- 
tained by the Southern States towards the 
tariff and towards tariff questions. He 
says: “I am opposed to protective tariffs 
per se. I am against the whole principle 
of protection.” Then he proceeds to say 
that he is opposed to the Cuban reciprocity 
treaty because it involves an assault upon 
the industries of the South. He meant by 
this, undoubtedly, that the redyction of 
duty on Cuban sugar for five years would 
injure the Louisiana sugar industry. He 
overlooked, therefore, the more rapidly 
growing beet-sugar industry of the North- 
west, which, comparatively small as it is, 
is not a Southern interest, so that, even on 
Mr. Bacon’s low plane of political and 
economic philosophy, the Cuban treaty is 
not sectional. 

Mr. Bacon and other Southern public 
men who think as he does have helped to 
make the Democratic party impotent for 
good ever since the close of the war of 
secession. One of the evils of our high 
protective tariff law is that it promotes 
sectionalism. One of the great opportuni- 
ties of the Democratic party is that it may 
help to mitigate a policy which is not only 
a burden upon all our agricultural pro- 
ducers and upon all our consumers, but 
which is growing to be a restraint upon 
manufacturing, as it has long been upon 
commerce. 

Unless the Democratic party assumes the 
policy of enlightenment, unless it advocates 
industrial and commercial freedom, unless 
it is to insist upon the gradual dissolution 
of the existing corrupting partnership be- 
tween the great combinations and the gov- 
ernment, a partnership formulated in the 
protective tariff law, there is little reason 
to prefer it to its opponent. A fine practi- 
cal opportunity for showing its good faith, 
for proving that it is for liberal commerce, 
for fair international dealing, is presented 
by this Cuban reciprocity treaty. Another 
excellent opportunity was presented last 
year when the Philippine tariff bill was be- 
fore the Senate. When the measure was in 
the House of Representatives, the Demo- 
crats then voted to increase the tariff con- 
cession to the archipelago; but when the 
bill reached the Senate a sufficient number 
of Democrats voted against the Foraker 
amendment to deny to the Filipinos a reduc- 
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tion of fifty instead of one of twenty-five 
per cent. 

Last winter, the excuse was that the 
Democratic Senators believed in free trade 
with the Filipinos. Therefore they would 
take nothing less, a decision which has re- 
sulted in serious loss to the islands and 
such an obstacle to our commerce with 
them that, this year, the Republicans them- 
selves have been forced to consider a con- 
cession of seventy-five per cent. This year 
Mr. Bacon follows up the folly of a year 
ago, and says that while he favors a liberal 
policy, he will not do anything that will 
injure his section, regarded from a purely 
protectionist point of view, for Mr. Bacon’s 
view of Southern interests is a protection- 
ist, and, therefore, a local, view. The real 
interests of his section will be promoted by 
an expanded commerce, and not by tying 
the whole South to the sugar industry of 
Louisiana, a policy which, so far as that 
State is concerned, has made it Republi- 
can on every issue, with the exception of 
the race question. More important still, 
the real interests of the South are to be 
best promoted by an emergence from sec- 
tionalism on to the broad plane of na- 
tionalism. 

The country follows the President on this 
subject of Cuban reciprocity. It believes 
with him, or as he did believe when he 
wrote his first message to Congress, that 
common principles of fair dealing demand 
that we should keep the promises which 
the Cuban commissioners understood to 
have been made to them by Mr. McKinley 
and Mr. Root. It is not an answer to say 
that Mr. McKinley and Mr. Root could not 
promise what it was within the power of 
Congress alone to grant. The question is, 
as Secretary Moody once put it, “ What did 
the Cubans understand?” We are too big, 
too powerful, to be ungenerous or technical 
in our interpretation of that promise. Mr. 
Roosevelt believes that it should be ful- 
filled. Mr. Root is sure that it should be. 
The country is in agreement with them. 
So universal is the feeling that the nation’s 
honor is involved in the matter, that even 
the beet-sugar States gave their Senators 
and Representatives to understand that 
they had made a mistake in bringing about 
the defeat of the bill for Cuba which passed 
the House of Representatives at the last 
session of Congress, but, by caucus tactics, 
was made to fail of consideration in the 
Senate. 

These Southern Senators ought to have 
realized by this time that the nation is 
growing stronger and larger in the imagina- 
tions of the people, and that the sections are 
growing smaller and of less importance. The 
man or the party who now puts himself or 
itself athwart the path of the nation is 
likely to be swept aside, and perhaps de- 
stroyed. Mr. Bacon’s false notion of his 
duty to the sugar-cane growers cannot be 
permitted to prevent the keeping of the 
nation’s faith. Neither the sugar cane nor 
the sugar beet, nor the South alone, nor the 
West alone, nor New England alone, can 
rule this country. The sooner the Demo- 
cratic party realizes this, the sooner will it 
put itself in the way of victory. There are 
many Southerners who have risen up to the 
modern conception of the nation, and to 
the fact that the interests of the whole 
country are to be considered first. The Re- 
publican party, based on _ protectionism 
as it is, cannot fully comprehend the need 
of the time. With few exceptions, its 
leaders are clinging to its sectionalizing 
polity. The opportunity is therefore open 
to the Democrats. It is especially open to 
Southern Democrats, who have only to in- 
sist upon the old economic doctrine of their 
party. If this opportunity is not seized, it 
will pass away and into other hands. The 
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paltry policy announced by Mr. Bacon is 
like the refusal of a golden crown. If it is 
symptomatic of the Southern Democratie 
party, if the South cannot grow to the pro- 
portions of a national policy, its day of 
return to leadership is yet far off; but it 
is sincerely to be hoped,—and there is evi- 
dence to sustain the hope,—that Mr. Bacon 
has not spoken for those Southerners who 
can take the leadership if they will. 





The German Emperor and 
the Monroe Doctrine 


THE attitude of the German Emperor 
towards this country ‘furnishes food for 
interesting speculation. It is no longer a 
secret in well-informed circles in Washing- 
ton and elsewhere that Dr. Von Holleben 
has been recalled because he did not satisfy 
the Emperor. The question remains, how- 
ever, as to how and where he fell short in 
carrying out his master’s wishes. He was 
certainly, in many respects, an impressive 
minister and ambassador. He was much 
in society. Among the many self-amusing 
and mutually entertaining people of the 
capital he was fairly popular. He did his 
best to carry out the Emperor’s purpose to 
establish German and weaken English in- 
fluence in this country. He was faithful. 
He was, however, a dragoon in diplomacy, 
having entered the service, as they say, by 
the back door, coming from the army. In- 
tent as he was on furthering the interests 
of the Emperor, he did not quite compre- 
hend his master’s purposes. In the opinion 
of that master, his ambassador cultivated 
the wrong kind of society. He was too 
much at Harvard, and too little in Wall 
Street. Too many of his American and 
German-American friends were academi- 
cians, and too few were financiers. The 
Emperor was not appealed to as deeply by 
the LL.D. at Harvard as he would have 
been by the news that his representative 
at Washington was in the habit of riding 
wildly with the President. Dr. Von Holle- 
ben thought that his best plan was to 
cultivate the friendship and to gain the 
confidence of the scholars and thoughtful 
men of the country. The Emperor enter- 
tained a different notion; he believed that 
Germany’s purpose would best be served by 
winning the President, courting the alli- 
ance of the captains of industry, and ex- 
citing the plaudits of the multitude. Dr. 
Von Holleben was not happy enough to 
become intimate with the President, nor 
did he make progress with the financial in- 
terests or with the people. So far as the 
President was concerned, his ill success was 
noticeable, and the Emperor himself did 
not aid him by his inopportune attempt to 
deny the reality of Lord Pauncefote’s 
friendship for this country. Indeed, Dr. 
Von Holleben distinctly fell in the estima- 
tion of the members of the administrative 
circle when the Emperor’s action revealed, 
or provoked, a question of veracity between 
the German and British representatives. 

From his point of view, the German Em- 
peror’s policy is correct. If he is to accom- 
plish what he has set his heart upon, his 
ambassador must be what Dr. Von Holleben 
was not, and must do what he failed to do, 
or what he neglected to undertake. The 
German Emperor has adopted a new policy 
in his relations with the United States. 
Until the conclusion of the Spanish war, 
he agreed with Bismarck that the Monroe 
doctrine was an _  “impertinence,” —an 
“ American impertinence.” Some Germans 
of importance, whose minds are not so 
agile as the Emperor’s, continue to think 
thus. One of them repeated the odd re 





mark—odd in the light of recent revela- 
tions—only a week or so ago. Dr. Von 
Holleben, however, is not one of these, but 
he seemed, nevertheless, to believe that the 
Emperor’s change of policy simply meant 
that he was trying to get the better of the 
doctrine by blinding us to his purpose by 
blandishments. This was not astute. It 
was a hasty jump at a conclusion, and 
naturally, therefore, resulted in a wrong 
landing. It resembled the ambassador’s 
error in asking Lord Pauncefote to enter- 
tain Prince Henry at dinner. Dr. Von 
Holleben had seen and recognized signs 
that the Emperor did not wish to alienate 
England to the point of unfriendliness, and 
he made the request of Lord Pauncefote in 
the happy confidence that he was antici- 
pating his master’s inclinations. He was 
rudely awakened to the knowledge of his 
blunder by a cable which informed him 
that under no circumstances would the 
Prince be permitted to dine with the Brit- 
ish ambassador. 

The Emperor, doubtless, did think at one 
time that he could unite Europe, includ- 
ing England, in hostility to the Monroe 
doctrine. When he found that this pur- 
pose would not work; that England was 
wise enough to stand by the doctrine 
which an English statesman invented, and 
the maintenance of which is quite as im- 
portant to British interests as to those of 
the United States; that the insolence of 
Von Diederichs did not help Germany with 
England, and that the assault upon Lord 
Pauncefote actually injured Germany and 
impaired Dr. Von Holleben’s influence with 
the Washington administration—he quickly 
composed a new design, and in the ac- 
complishment of this new design his old 
ambassador could not be useful, partly on 
account of his failure to comprehend it, and 
partly because the Emperor himself had 
made him ineffective. The truth is that 
our administration was so enraged at the 
attempts upon Lord Pauncefote that a man 
as bright as the Emperor could not fail to 
understand that by it he had made his tool 
at Washington utterly useless. 

The Emperor’s new policy is to secure 
shelter under the Monroe doctrine. To 
accomplish this he must not only cease to 
regard the doctrine as an impertinence, but 
he must accept it as a rule of international 
law, and must assume towards it the atti- 
tude which, as we pointed out last week, 
is the attitude which England ought to as- 
sume by reason of her interests and of her 
historical responsibility for its adoption 
and declaration by President Monroe. The 
German Emperor looks to colonization in 
South America. German emigration to 
Brazil and the Argentine has awakened a 
dream of empire on this side of the Atlan- 
tic. The promise at present’is small, but 
if it could be certain that his rule might 
accompany it, the Emperor would under- 
take to stimulate the popular movement. 
This, of course, was in his mind, and, be- 
fore that, it was in the mind of Bismarck 
when the policy was denunciation of the 
doctrine. The German purpose has not 
changed, if the method of effectuating it 
has been revolutionized. The purpose is to 
secure the right of colonization in South 
America; the new method is to induce 
this country to assent that the German 
Empire, as well as England, shall be a part- 
ner with the United States in asserting 
and maintaining the doctrine. The resist- 
ance to be overcome before this method can 
be successful is very great. The official and 
the public opinions of this country and of 
England are opposed to the establishment 
of a piece of the German Empire, with its 
strong inclination for tariff wars, on this 
side of the Atlantic. Such an establish- 
ment would greatly injure a market which 
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England already possesses, and would pre- 
vent our establishment of one that we de- 
sire. The Emperor, however, has set him- 
self to the task. He has succeeded in 
securing an alliance with England for a 
small raid on a South-American republic, 
hoping to perpetuate it and to secure the 
aid of his uncle’s kingdom in bringing 
about a permanent and sympathetic union 
which will exempt from the operation of 
the doctrine German colonies to be, as 
existing British colonies are already ex- 
empted. 

In furtherance of this object, the Em- 
peror has also selected Baron Speck von 
Sternburg as representative to succeed Von 
Holleben. The new envoy is not of am- 
bassadorial rank, but that matters nothing, 
for the Emperor will supply him with 
sufficient rank for his purpose. Baron 
von Sternburg will be a welcome addition 
to Washington society. He has long been 
an intimate friend of Mr. Roosevelt. He 
can ride as hard and as fast as the Presi- 
dent. He is as strenuous and as reaction- 
ary. He can charm the people whom he 
will meet at the capital, and he will be 
able to excite popular enthusiasm. He will 
stimulate the excitability of the Washing- 
ton atmosphere; but when he comes to the 
effort to induce the President to assent to 
a modification of the Monroe doctrine so 
that German South-American colonies may 
be set up with the concurrence of this gov- 
ernment, he will doubtless discover that 
the Emperor’s new and amiable plan is no 
more effectual than was his first and 
hostile scheme. The President will not ad- 
mit the German Emperor as a partner in 
the Monroe doctrine (first) because he 
does not want the association, and 
(second) because, if he did, he knows 
that the country would object. As condi- 
tions exist, it is no more possible for Ger- 
many to crawl under the Monroe tent by 
prevailing upon us to look the other way 
for a moment than it is possible for the 
Emperor to rush the guardians. 





The Kaiser’s New Envoy 


Tue Kaiser has done a shrewd thing in 


sending, as his envoy extraordinary to 
Washington, Baron Speck von Sternburg. 
There are various reasons for congratu- 
lating him on his choice. It would not be 
in consonance with the rather rigid rules 
of preferment obtaining in the diplomatic 
service of Germany for the Kaiser to make 
Baron Sternburg the immediate and full- 
fledged successor to Baron Holleben, with 
the title and rank of German ambassador 
to Washington. Baron Sternburg has not 
been long enough in the diplomatic service 
for that, nor has he had that large measure 
of varied experience in responsible and rep- 
resentative positions at a number of Euro- 
pean courts which is deemed requisite in 
Berlin to fit a man for one of the seven am- 
bassadorships which are the seven “sugar 
plums” and the highest offices attainable, 
in the purely diplomatic line, in the service 
of the Empire. Baron Sternburg joined the 
German diplomatic ranks much later than 
is habitual there. His youth and his early 
manhood were spent in the German army. 
He was a dashing cavalry officer and had 
served with distinction in the 18th Hussar 
Regiment, forming part of the Saxon con- 
tingent, when he turned to diplomacy. 
Thus, he has barely a decennium of diplo- 
matic service as a score, and this fact, if the 
man had not shown unusual aptitude, 
coupled with great tact and other qualities 
that are rare in the diplomatic service of 
any country, would in itself have sufficed to 
prevent his rising too rapidly. Men who 
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joined the German diplomatic corps simul- 
taneously with him have scarcely gone 
higher as yet than to a second secretary- 
ship at one of the more important courts, 
or else to some minor post. It speaks 
plainer than words for Sternburg’s great 
ability that he has managed to break 
through the meshes of that network of 
tradition and custom enwrapping Ger- 
many’s entire diplomatic service on several 
conspicuous occasions, that he has been in- 
trusted with independent missions of a 
highly delicate and important character, ac- 
quitting himself to the entire satisfaction 
of his sovereign, and that, in so short a 
time, he has attained a high rank and an 
enviable reputation, both at home and 
abroad. No confidence is violated when it 
is said that he is persona gratissima, not 
alone with the Kaiser, but with President 
Roosevelt and the American official and 
political world. With the Kaiser he be- 
came so solely through his merits, and on 
this side of the water it has principally 
been the efficiency and tactfulness, together 
with the sympathetic manner in which he 
was largely instrumental in laying that 
silly but annoying Samoan ghost, a couple 
of years ago, which for a time seriously 
threatened to strain Americo-German rela- 
tions, and the extraordinarily well-inform- 
ed manner in which, before and since, he 
had fathomed and then reported home the 
spirit of the American people as he had 
found it during his connection with the 
German embassy in Washington. In ar- 
riving at correct conclusions as to the tem- 
per and aims, likes and dislikes, currents 
of thought and driving forces in the politi- 
cal life of the American people, Baron 
Sternburg has been enjoying more than 
ordinary means. His English birth and 
childhood; his English mother, and the fact 
that English is his mother-tongue and his 
favorite vehicle of expression; his varied 
travels and official experiences in English- 
speaking countries, a large part of which was 
in this land; and, finally, his marriage to a 
lovely and highly accomplished Kentucky 
girl,—all these factors combined to give 
him a clear and sympathetic insight into 
both the American and the English mind 
and character, and to thus make him an 
exceptionally valuable interpreter of it to 
his government. Neither the Kaiser nor his 
government will, without pressing need or 
for exceptional reasons, disregard the 
hoary traditions as to “seniority ” and the 
regular scale of advancement in vogue in 
the German diplomatic service. And it is, 
therefore, doubtful whether Baron Stern- 
burg, even if his mission to this country 
should turn out as successful as one may 
confidently expect it will, will be promoted 
in the immediate future, over the heads 
of scores of other and older competitors, to 
the rank and emoluments of a German 
ambassador to Washington. He is still a 
young man, it must be remembered, and he 
has so far held no independent diplomatic 
post at even one of the smaller courts. But 
it may be foreshadowed for him that he 
will be, first, de facto, a very efficient diplo- 
matic representative of Germany at our na- 
tional capital, under whose guidance the 
German part of the Venezuelan imbroglio 
will be disentangled in a way to give no 
needless offence to American susceptibili- 
ties, and next be promoted to the regular 
ambassadorship itself. Certainly, it would 
be a graceful thing for the Kaiser te do. 
In this connection it may be timely to de- 
stroy an erroneous opinion, frequently ex- 
pressed in the American press, viz., that 
Baron Sternburg lost favor in Berlin when 
he had, as Germany’s special commissioner 
to Samoa, settled, in conjunction with the 
British and American commissioners, that 
hornets’ nest of tripartite squabbles to the 
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satisfaction of the three parties. It has 
also been stated since, on many occasions, 
that his transfer to Calcutta, as German 
consul-general, was in the nature of a deg- 
radation and punishment therefor. The 
exact opposite is true. The high opinion 
the Kaiser holds of him dates from the 
very time Baron Sternburg showed such 
statesmanlike qualities in removing for 
good and all the Samoan problem from the 
international horizon, the conciliatory man- 
ner of his doing it subserving Germany’s 
best and most vital interests. And as for 
his appointment to Calcutta, that was dis- 
tinct preferment. If at that time one of 
the minor ministerships, to either Denmark, 
Switzerland, or elsewhere, had been vacant, 
no doubt it would have been offered Baron 
Sternburg. But in the absence of that the 
post to Calcutta, one of the highest-paid 
and most important in the German service, 
was given him, his English sympathies 
being also taken into consideration. It has, 
besides, been an open secret in Berlin for 
years that the Kaiser has had his eye on 
Sternburg for Washington, and there were 
good and potent reasons for it. The only 
serious competitor, for the space of several 
years, in his way was another German 
diplomat very popular in Washington, 
namely, Mumm von Schwarzenstein. The 
latter it was who effected the so-called 
Saratoga Convention between the two coun- 
tries, an agreement on tariff matters which 
did considerable for a time in allaying 
mutual recriminations in the matter of 
levying duties. But the despatching of 
Herr von Schwarzenstein as German minis- 
ter to China removed that gentleman from 
the list of “ possibilities,’ and his useful- 
ness to Germany in China has proved too 
great to admit of his being recalled from 
there for years to come. Besides, Schwarz- 
enstein’s American experiences lie farther 
back, ten years ago and over. With the 
present mood of the American people, with 
the political currents here to-day, he has 
little, if any, acquaintance. The field is, 
therefore, free for Sternburg. 





To the Jews a Stumbling-block 
and to the Greeks Foolishness 


A youne man who has great possessions, 
and is also the teacher of a Bible class in 
a church of this city, grappled a few Sun- 
days ago with that difficult text of Scrip- 
ture relating to the hardships of a rich man 
in entering the kingdom of God. He frank- 
ly debated it with the members of his class, 
and did not spare himself the tacit or ex- 
plicit inferences in the minds of his hearers, 
however personal he may have felt them. He 
reasoned first that when Jesus bade that 
other young man who had great possessions 
goand sell what he had and give to the poor, 
conditions of society were very different 
from the social conditions of to-day. He then 
held that there were many things a man 
might give up for Christ’s sake besides his 
property, as, for instance, legitimate plea- 
sures, though he did not say why he need; 
that it was always a matter between Christ 
and His follower what should be given up; 
and he suggested that Christ might have per- 
ceived that the heart of that young man was 
mainly set upon his possessions, and there- 
fore their sacrifice was the sacrifice due from 
him. He thought that we ought to take 
Christ’s words in a broad sense, yet he ap- 
plauded the disciples who left their nets and 
followed Him, though he seemed to feel that 
their merit was in their obedience rather 
than in the surrender of their property. 
When one of his class asked, “ How about 
Tolstoy, who gave up everything in life, all 
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his worldly possessions?” the young man did 
not take the usual short and easy way with 
Tolstoy,and say simply that he was a crank, 
and that was how about him, but answered 
that his was “certainly a very noble exam- 
ple,” though he urged again the difference 
of the present social conditions, and argued 
that a man could serve God while attend- 
ing strictly to business, and we must not 
take Christ’s sayings in a literal sense. 

Upon the whole, his discourse as reported, 
was pathetic, for he said quite what that 
other young man who had great possessions 
might have said to a Bible class in the syna- 
gogue, after parting very sorrowful with 
Jesus. No one can read that plain story 
without a heartache, if he has a heart; it 
is awfully human; and no one, if he has a 
heart, can withhold a throb of compassion 
for the young man with great possessions 
who finds himself in like case to-day: who 
hears that call and longs to obey, but cannot 
because of his great possessions. Then, as 
now, such a young man would have told 
the members of his class that “the con- 
ditions of society” were different from 
those of a time when a person could give 
up his property for the sake of life ever- 
lasting. He would have made excuses, and 
said that those fishermen who had left their 
nets at Christ’s call had certainly set a very 
noble example, “and that the lesson to be 
derived is obedience to the words of 
Christ,” but you must first make sure 
whether He meant His words to be taken 
figuratively or literally. The young man 
would probably have argued that it would 
do very well for a lot of poor fishermen, 
who had little to lose, anyway, to take them 
literally, but that a person of independent 
property, realizing all the high responsibili- 
ties of wealth, had better think twice before 
he did so. He might even have shown that 
obedience in some such cases would be es- 
sentially impossible; that if, for instance, 
a certain very wealthy man of that day 
gave every village in Judea a free library, 
still he would probably not succeed in dying 
poor. Perhaps if Jesus Himself had been 
present at the debate He would not -have 
been able to refute the young man’s posi- 
tion. 

Still, we think that in the very first of 
them the young man was wrong. The condi- 
tions of competitive society are now just 
what they always were, without the shadow 
of change. The world, the flesh, and the 
devil we have had always with us. It is 
no harder in New York now to do the will 
of Christ, to fulfil his sayings literally, than 
it was in Jerusalem two thousand years ago. 
There were then rich and poor, as there are 
now, and there was the same buying and 
selling and getting gain. The question is 
whether the literal fulfilment of His say- 
ings was not always impossible. A few of 
His immediate followers thought not, and 
formed themselves into a little republic, in 
which they had all things common, but that 
was where they fell down, and their repub- 
lie with them. They still left the well-mean- 
ing to ask themselves how they could enlarge 
the eye of the needle so as to enter the king- 
dom of God with their assets, after having 
given the deserving poor all they could with- 
out pauperizing them. 

But that answer to the young man who 
had great possessions was not the only hard 
saying of the Master, who, we are instructed, 
ought to be obeyed in what He meant rather 
than what He said, though without His words 
His meaning is difficult. He also said, “ He 
that looketh upon a woman to lust after 
her, hath” done something worse than 
begin a harmless flirtation; but if this were 
taken literally, there could be no more 
décolleté toilettes. He said, “ Thou shalt not 
kill,’ but if he were obeyed in this there 
would be no chance of a great people consti- 
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tuting themselves a world power. He said, 
“Do unto others as ye would they should 
do unto you,” but if we had taken this com- 
mand seriously what would have become of 
the helpless Filipinos? He bade us turn the 
other check to him who has smitten us, but 
if people did so, there could be no such thing 
as the honor of a gentleman. His teachings 
in regard to divorce were such that if they 
were taken on their face large numbers of 
our fellow-men and fellow-women ‘would not 
be living now in what they regard as holy 
matrimony. 

Were these and other sayings of Christ 
too hard for human nature? It would real- 
ly seem that they were; and the church is 
founded on the spirit of words whose letter 
killeth. It comes mercifully between the 
absolute love and purity and righteousness 
and the trembling sinner who would like to 
obey, but does not want to, and offers him 
a compromise, a modus vivendi, which he 
can accept. Sometimes it does this in one 
way, and sometimes in another, according 
to its special creed, or his special need, and 
as the churches are several, and by no means 
all of the same mind, there is hope for almost 
every sort of sinner. The church has tried 
to have the children of light do as wisely 
in their generation as the children of dark- 
ness, and it cannot be said that it has not 
succeeded. It offers a compromise, a mo- 
dus vivendi; but nobody contends that this 
is final. Perhaps we are really, though un- 
consciously, waiting for the conditions to be 
changed, so that the precepts of Christ shall 
be practicable. In that time, whenever it 
comes, no young man having great posses- 
sions will be obliged to account for their 
retention, for there will be no such young 
man. Meanwhile, with Christ figuratively 
taken, Christianity gets on very well, while 
with Christ taken literally, it bristles with 
apparently insuperable difficulties. 





The Crocus 


| 


ON mountains the crocus 
Ere hollows be clear 
In the bed of the snowdrift 
Will rise and appear. 
Aloft the pure crocus, 
Born under the snow, 
In the sun is left trembling, 
All bare to his glow— 
Like the heart of the woman who listens 
To love in the forests below. 


II 


The Lover speaks :— 
O light-born, how oft 
Shall I drink in. like wine 
Thy body cloud-soft, 
Earth’s marvel, yet mine? 
How oft shall I dare, 
Unabsolvéd by death, 
In the flood of thy hair 
And the flame of thy breath? 
From the incense-boat sun hast thou wan- 
dered, 
A dream from a time beyond death. 


III 


And she yearns to respond 
To that strain out of reach, 
To the glowing and subtle 
Stream spirit of speech. 
But she weeps—ah, too childish 
For love is the span 
Of the half-bestrung lyre 
Of the language of man. 
So she breathes the sun-song of the crocus— 
Reveal it, repeat it, who can! 
HERBERT TRENCH, 





Mr. Chamberlain 


By Sydney Brooks 


Lonpon, January 7, 1903. 

Very curious is the position Mr. Cham- 
berlain holds in the public life of England. 
His triumphal progress through South 
Africa marks the climax of one of the 
strangest careers that has ever been inter- 
woven with the tale of English politics. 
Disraeli himself, from the moment his first 
speech was laughed down in the House of 
Commons to the day when he stood up be- 
fore the Berlin Congress, the world’s cen- 
tral figure, hardly surpassed its shifting 
fortunes. It was said of Sir Robert Peel 
that “of almost all the great measures 
with which his name is associated, he at- 
tained great eminence as their opponent be- 
fore he attained even greater eminence as 
their advocate’”’; and it has taken volumes 
to explain and justify Sir Robert. A whole 
library will be needed to explain and justify 
Mr. Chamberlain. He has boxed the entire 
political compass. He began life as an ex- 
treme Radical, with more than a touch of 
half-baked Republicanism about him. There 
was a time when people seriously looked to 
Chamberlain and Dilke as the forerunners 
of an English republic. Those were the 
days when he denounced the aristocracy as 
a class that “toils not, neither does it 
spin,” when he spoke as though the owner- 
ship of property were a crime, when the 
rosy-cheeked country gentlemen in the 
House of Commons almost shrieked at the 
idea of his entering the sacred precincts, 
and when Lord Salisbury publicly comment- 
ed on the appropriateness of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s initials, inasmuch as they were also 
those of Jack Cade. Well, this same Mr. 
Chamberlain is now a member of the stiff- 
est Tory government that England has 
known for thirty years. He started as a 


Little-Englander of the most provincial and 
Laboucherean type, and confessed himself 
prouder of his work in Birmingham than 


of the whole British Empire. He lived to 
be so ashamed of his early speeches that 
when some thoughtful enemy collected and 
published them, he bought up and destroy- 
ed every copy of the volume he could lay 
his hands on. He has now made himself 
the exponent of an equally pronounced 
Imperialism, and written himself on his- 
tory as the first Colonial Secretary with a 
policy of his own. He was “a home-ruler 
before Mr. Gladstone,” yet he broke up the 
Liberal party on the home-rule question; a 
Dissenter, yet he votes for doles to the 
Established Church; a foremost advocate of 
secular education, yet a member of a 
cabinet that, as the Education bill showed, 
will risk anything in support of the denomi- 
national system. He began by attacking 
the House of Lords; he“may end by sitting 
in it. He has joined every party and been 
on both sides of every public question, and 
yet stood always alone. 

That is the way his opponents usually 
sum up the case against Mr. Chamberlain, 
and it is not to be met by his simple state- 

_ment, “It is circumstances that have 
changed, not I.” Mr. Chamberlain has 
changed too, and as most people who have 
read his early speeches will agree, it is very 
much to his credit and advantage that he 
has. But there is a good deal in the argu- 
ment that the inconsistencies of his career 
have, as it were, been forced upon him. 
Americans may conceive his position exact- 
ly if they will imagine an able and strenu- 
ous Democrat who, finding himself honestly 
unable to vote for free silver, has joined 
the Republican ranks. So long as the party 
he has left continues to pin its faith to the 
objectionable measure, he is constrained to 
number himself among its opponents. Once 
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granted that that is the only right course 
open to him, and it is easy to understand 
how close and constant association with the 
Republicans may modify his views on -the 
tariff and “ government by injunction” and 
so on. This has been Mr. Chamberlain’s 
case precisely. He left the Gladstonians, 
and doomed himself and those who seceded 
with him to ten years of political exile be- 
cause he regarded the particular form of 
Irish home-rule proposed in 1886 as the 
beginning of the disruption of the Empire. 
In the past seventeen years the alliance 
with the Conservatives has grown into an 
indissoluble union, and as a practical poli- 
tician Mr. Chamberlain has been obliged 
to recognize the fact. It has undoubtedly 
toned him down in some particulars; on 
the other hand, he, just as undoubtedly, has 
contrived to rub off some of the Conserva- 
tive angles. There has been an approxima- 
tion on both sides. He has liberalized 
the Tories, and the Tories have partially 
deradicalized him. For the rest, he has 
grown in breadth as the whole country has 
grown, saving only the stern and unbending 
relics of Gladstonianism, like Harcourt and 
John Morley. He no longer wishes to 
tinker at the old and tried institutions of 
the country; no more does anybody else. 
It is perhaps less correct to say he has 
changed than that he has not stood still. 
At heart he is a Radical even now, but a 
passive Radical, a Radical with a juster 
sense of what is possible. He would still, 
if he could, disestablish the Church of Eng- 
land, “reform” the House of Lords, and 
utterly secularize education; but he knows 
that he can’t. Towards genuine Toryism, 
which is far more a matter of instinct and 
mental habits than of opinions, he has 
scarcely advanced an inch. Of all things, 
the “ philosophy ” of Toryism has the least 
attraction for him. The Conservatives feel 
this. They know him to be a recruit, but 
not a convert, very able, very useful, but 
still not one of themselves, and liable at 
times to wild Radical relapses, as, for in- 
stance, in the matter of old-age pensions. 
Such a man they could not accept as a 
leader. Toryism in England has, it is true, 
again and again profited by the services of 
brilliant outsiders, and even at times sub- 
mitted to be led by them. But in all cases 
they have- been men who had the Tory in- 
stinct. Disraeli was otherwise as incon- 
gruous a captain for the Conservative 
party as could be imagined, but they fol- 
lowed him like sheep, not only because his 
genius was indispensable to them, but be- 
cause he never had the remotest sympathy 
with the Radical view of things. If he 
laughed at the extremes of Toryism in his 
sleeve, he had a quite sincere respect for 
its appanages. They pleased his historic 
and artistic sense and drew him willingly 
to their defence. But Chamberlain is still 
essentially what he was thirty years ago, 
with the crudity worn off and a more tem- 
perate judgment in the place of it; but 
otherwise, the same. 

Do Englishmen trust Mr. Chamberlain? 
It may, I think, be said they are beginning 
to—but with reservations. There are 
many who hate him both personally and 
politically; there are more who intensely 
admire him; but there are comparatively 
few whose complete confidence he has man- 
aged to win. Some final sense of insecurity 
seems to mingle with the popular estimate 
of the man. No Englishman, for instance, 
would think without a shiver of Mr. Cham- 
berlain being made Foreign Secretary. He 
has, for one thing, the knack of inspiring an 
extreme animosity without the compensa- 
tion, which Gladstone enjoyed, of an equal- 
ly extreme enthusiasm. All his life he 
has been in hot water, always attacking 
and attacked. France hates him as she 
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hated Pitt; Germany for the past three 
years has been in a very tempest of anti- 
Chamberlainism; in Spain and Italy he 
lacks not only a single defender, but any 
one who will do him even bare justice; and 
Russian journalists are encouraged to say 
anything they please about him, so long 
as it is to his discredit. The description he 
gave of himself a few years ago needs 
amplifying to-day. He is not only “the 
best-abused man in England,” but in the 
world. At home there has been nothing in 
all English history to compare with the 
hunt of obloquy of which Mr. Chamberlain 
is the quarry. This universal hatred has 
had something to do with popular distrust- 
fulness. The superficial gyrations of his 
career have had something more. The Eng- 
lish masses do not look very closely into 
the heart of things, and Mr. Chamberlain’s 
always vehement expression of whatever 
faith he may be holding is a further 
obstacle in the way of dispassionate judg- 
ment. Moreover, he “betrayed” a man 
whose mastery over the minds and affec- 
tions of his followers took on an almost 
religious completeness. When all is said 
and done, there is no charge that damns a 
politician so effectually in the estimation of 
the many-headed as that of “ inconsist- 
ency.” Mr. Chamberlain laid, or seemed to 
lay, himself open to it, and has suffered by 
having withheld from him the last degree 
of trust. 

And very largely Mr. Chamberlain him- 
self, his manners and his nature, are to 
blame if the country does not think as 
highly of the man as of his abilities. Some- 
body once said of Gladstone that he was 
Oxford above, but Liverpool below. Cham- 
berlain is Liverpool, or rather Birmingham, 
above, below, and all through. He makes a 
personal matter of politics, in a way that 
rather jars on Englishmen. He fights al- 
ways and openly for victory, and he is 
diabolically clever at it. No point is so 
small that he will not score it if he can, and 
having scored it, he drives it home with real 
zest. He is never satisfied that his victim 
is really disposed of till the tomahawk has 
done its work. One feels too bluntly the 
lack of the humanities in both his manner 
and his methods when Chamberlain is on the 
warpath. There is a disenchanting absence 
of “bigness” in his character and instine- 
tive way of looking at things, a too obvi- 
ous readiness to corner his opponent and 
turn the most trivial incident into a means 
of personal glorification. He has _ no 
moderation in him, whether his adversary 
be Campbell-Bannerman or Russia or Count 
von Biilow; and in this way he often tres- 
passes against good taste and sometimes 
defeats his own object by over-statements 
and acrid asides that drive men into an- 
tagonism. He is not only warlike in him- 
self, but is the cause of war in others; and 
being by all odds the keenest hand-to-hand 
fighter in English public life, he glories 
in this sort of conflict and is careless of 
the wounds he may leave behind. His 
strongest point and most statesmanlike 
gift is his exceeding quickness of intuition: 
but his outlook is not naturally a broad 
one, and there are many who accuse him of 
a provincial narrowness of mind. A man 
who always knows precisely what he wants 
and the shortest road to it is usually liable 
to some such accusation. There has, how- 
ever, been no lack of elevation in his 
speeches on the Empire, even if the imagina- 
tive flights that come so easily to Lord 
Rosebery are altogether beyond his practi- 
cal, matter-of-fact mind that prefers, for 
the most part, absorption in the here and 
now. He is, in a word, the type par ea- 
cellence of the business man in politics, 
with all the good points and a good many 
of the bad that the definition implies. 








The Book of Months 
By E. F. Benson 


MAY 


May has come in with gleams of sun- 
shine and gusty fits of tears; half the time 
one is out-of-doors one is being soaked, the 
other half being dried by the sun and the 
warm boisterousness of the west wind. The 
heavens, indeed, are like some wayward wo- 
man, scolding and storming, then suddenly 
showing the divinest tenderness. “I didn’t 
mean it,” says the sun and the west wind. 
“T only wet you for fun. Oh, don’t go in- 
doors and change; I will make you quite 
dry in a minute!” But for as long as I 
live, I think every May that comes round in 
the circle of months will be to me not the 
May of the year whose course is now run- 
ning, but the May of three years ago. So, 
too, when we come to June you will find 
the June of two years ago. For to me now 
and to me always, so I think, May will mean 
the things that happened then, and June 
will mean the things that happened thir- 
teen months later. I will tell you that 
story. It concerns three people only, and 
two of them are dead. 

Dick Alington and I were very old friends. 
We had been at school together, and his 
father’s house was next to ours in the coun- 
try, the woods belonging to each running 
contiguous, and separated only by the park 
paling. In consequence, from our frequent 
passages the one to the other, a beaten track 
lay through the woods in a bee-line from 
house to house, and the paling at the par- 
ticular point where the bee-line crossed it 
was, from the frequent scrambling over it, 
broken and splintered, till after the lapse 
of some years it was no more than a stile 
that could be walked over without any 
scrambling at all, and the path was known 
as the “ boys’ path.” We had remarkably 
kindred tastes, because we both of us liked 
practically everything except parsnips and 
being indoors, even down to and including 
London fogs, when we used to have games 
of hide-and-seek in Berkeley Square, where 
we both lived, which for sheer excitement 
and mystery beat any pursuit in which I 
have ever been engaged either before or since. 
The game itself is one of the utmost sim- 
plicity. I stood in the porch of either house 
while Dick was given ten seconds’ law. He 
had then, without leaving Berkeley Square, 
to remain uncaught for five minutes, while I 
pursued him blindly in the fog. We were 
not allowed to run or to hide, but only 
to walk about the space, and we were proper- 
ly dressed with tall hats and gloves, so 
that in case of the fog clearing rapidly we 
should appear respectable. Of course, for 
the whole of that five minutes we were 
utterly lost, and we usually caught each 
other by walking straight into each other. 
Hence the excitement; the pursued guiltily 
turned from every figure that loomed 
through the fog, the pursuer eagerly peered 
at such, to vanish precipitately again if 
this was not his quarry, to merely annex it 
if it was. At the end of the five minutes, 
if the pursued was yet uncaught, both re- 
turned (if they could find it) to the house 
from which they set out, and pursued and 
pursuer changed réles. I have not, indeed, 
yet heard of any employment with which 
we did not amuse ourselves, and we ranged 
from birds’ eggs to carpentering, from chess 
to knucklebones, from football to the writ- 
ing of Tennysonian lyrics with equal fervor. 
We also revised the pentathlon, as follows: 
Dick won the toss, and said “ golf,” and I 
retorted with tennis. He then chose bil- 
liards and I croquet. The odd event was, 
of course, selected by the winner of the toss. 
Two games were barred, namely, single 
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wicket at cricket, because we neither could 
ever get each other out; and long jump, be- 
cause Dick could jump just about twice as 


far as I. The whole pentathlon had to be 
decided on one day, so that endurance came 
in as well. 

Then a stormy day would come, too bad 
for man or beast to be abroad in, and we 
had pentathlons of the intellect — playing 
chess, draughts, backgammon, the poetry 
game, and halma in feverish succession. 
Here, also, games at cards were barred, be- 
cause of Dick’s strange inability to grasp 
the hang of any card game whatever. He 
merely fell asleep over them. So that made 
it quits in the matter of the long jump— 
in fact, the balance was in my favor, since 
there is only one long jump, but there are 
many games of cards, and I could have 
named all the events, of which I had the 
call among them. 

So from school we passed out into life: 
Dick went into the army, and I took up as 
a profession the work on which I am at 
this moment engaged. We had many mu- 
tual friends, and there never came, as long 
as Dick was alive, any break in our inti- 
macy, nor until a certain day did either of 
us, as far as we were aware, grow any older. 
Then pentathlons continued with unabated 
fervor, and I should be ashamed to say how 
old we were when we last played hide- 
and-seek in Berkeley Square. It would 
appear hardly credible to any sober and 
right-minded person, while those who did 
believe it would be filled with contempt for 
us. And it is bad to be contemptuous, so 
I will not mention the ages. 

Now there has always been in our lives 
a third person, a girl rather younger than 
either of us, a neighbor both in town and 
country, and a distant cousin of Dick’s. 
For years Dick and I had liked Margery, 
but had necessarily despised her because she 
was a girl. 

Then there succeeded years when we had 
begun to be men, not boys, and Margery 
not a girl, but a woman. The contempt 
ceased (that was so kind of us), and we 
three formed what I may call an alliance 
of laughter. Margery was always present 
at the pentathlons, acted as umpire in case 
of disputes, and was even allowed to join 
in them herself. Then, quite suddenly, 
I became aware that I had fallen in love 
with her. And it was in this manner I 
knew it: 

It was at the conclusion of the golf event 
in the pentathlon, and on the eighteenth 
green. Dick had holed out his last putt 
and won from me; he had also won from 
Margery, and Margery had a long putt of 
five yards to halve with me. She looked at 
it for some time, standing with her back 
to the sun, so that her brown hair was 
flushed and gilded with it; her eyes, very 
blue and vivid with thought, were intent 
on the line to the hole; her mouth was a 
little drooped; and the white line of her 
teeth showed below her lip. Suddenly she 
said, “ Yes, I see!” and putted. 

The ball travelled smoothly along the turf, 
and she threw her arms wide. 

“It’s going in,” she cried. “What a 
darling!” and as the ball dropped into the 
hole she looked up at me. Then something 
caught in my breath. It was no longer 
the Margery I knew who stood there, but 
she—she who was the completing and per- 
fect woman to me a man. 

For a time the old intimacy of the alli- 
ance of laughter went on externally, I sup- 
pose, as before. I think we laughed no less; 
we contested as many pentathlons; we made 
plans for every day of Dick’s leave, and 
usually abandoned them for subsequent im- 
provisations. Then, not more than a week 
afterwards, there came a day when Margery 
had to go to town, and Dick and I were left 
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alone. She was coming back in the even- 
ing, and we were to go to the station to meet 
her, have tea there, and ride our bicycles 
back over the ridge of Ashdover’s Forest, 
down home in time to be exceedingly late 
for dinner. 

The afternoon was very hot and sultry, 
and Dick and I abandoned our game at 
tennis we had begun, for we were both slack 
and heavy-handed, and strolled through the 
woods up the “ boys’ path” for the coolness 
and shelters of the beech-trees. The ground 
rises rapidly near the broken paling, and 
finding a suitable bed of bracken, we lay 
down and smoked, looking out from cover 
over the great ridge of gorse and heather 
that stretched below us. The air was full 
of the innumerable murmurs of a hot day, 
and a warm heathery smell hung idly on 
the air. Near at hand was a flaming bank 
of gorse, and as we lay there, far more si- 
lent than our wont, we could hear the pop- 
ping of the ripened seeds. The birds, too, 
were very silent in the bushes; only the 
grasshoppers chirped unweariedly in the 
grass. Dick, I remember, was cleaning his 
pipe stem with yellow grass stems, his straw 
hat tilted over his eyes; I, though lying 
there, was in reality waiting for the train 
at Victoria, No. 6 platform. It started in 
five minutes, and had two hours now before 
it. Then Dick sat up. 

“Look here,’ he said, “I’ve something 
to tell you. There’s no doubt about it; 
I’ve fallen in love.” 

I think I knew almost before he spoke 
what he would say; certainly before he 
spoke again I knew what was coming. 

“Yes, Margery,” he went on. ‘“ My God! 
I have fallen in love.” 

He turned his brown eyes suddenly from 
the hot reeling landscape in front to me. 

“Why, Jack,” he said, “ what’s the mat- 
ter? You look queer, somehow.” 

“ Dick, are you—are you sure?” I asked. 

“That you look queer?” 

“No; that you have fallen in love with 
Margery.” 

“Sure? You’ll be sure enough when you 
do the same. There’s no mistake about it, 
I can tell you. Why, Margery is the whole 
point of the pentathlons now!” 

“She has been so to me for the last week,” 
said I. 

Dick said nothing for a minute. Then, 
below his breath, “ What do you mean?” he 
asked. 

“That you and I are in the same boat,” 
I said. 

“How long have you known this?” he 
asked. 

“A week yesterday.” 

* And you didn’t tell me.” 

“No, I couldn’t. It has been too won- 
derful to speak of. I’m made like that. I 
should have told you, though, before long.” 

“ Have you spoken to Margery?” he ask- 
ed. “No; of course you haven't.” 

“No, I haven’t spoken to anybody.” 

Dick got up. 

“Come away,” he said. “I don’t like this 
place. And what are we to do?” 

I looked at my watch. 

“Start for Braceton at once,” I said, “ or 
the train will be in before we get there.” 

Dick put his arm in mine. 

“T say, Jack,” he said, “ whatever hap- 
pens, we’ll behave decently, won’t we?” 

“T know you will,” said I. 

“That’s all right, then. We won’t talk 
this over to-night. It must simmer a bit 
before we can get used to it. Don’t let us 
say another word about it now.” 

So we rode off through the heat to Brace- 
ton, found the train already in, and Margery 
waiting for us on the platform, looking, 
for all the oppressed stagnation of the day, 
like some nymph of Grecian waterways, 
and Dick and I looked thirstily on her, but 










































































































feared to meet each other’s eye, for life 
and love were in the balance, and we were 
friends. 

That evening, when the others had gone 
to bed, we sat on in the chairs that had been 
taken out of the smoking-room to the lawn 
for coolness. The odor of the hot summer 
night hung heavily, and nothing stirred in 
the windless air, except that from time to 
time a faint ghost of a breeze whispered 
from the beds of tobacco-plant, and brought 
with it a waft of the thick scent. The 
sky had grown overcast; from a bank of 
clouds which rose slowly in the west, the 
fires of lightning flickered, and a note of 
distant thunder answered. In the rooms 
downstairs the lights were already put out, 
but the bedroom above showed illuminated 
squares of blind. Nearly opposite us was 
Margery’s room, and now and then her 
shadow crossed it. Then that light was put 
out, and presently afterwards we heard the 
whir of the blind updrawn, and at the open 
window through the darkness her white fig- 
ure glimmered dimly. 

We could neither of us move nor speak, 
and in the silence I remember hearing the 
creak of Dick’s shirt grow more rapid as his 
breathing quickened. Then in a bush close 
at hand a nightingale suddenly burst into 
bubbling song,—no Jament, as the Greeks 
thought it, but the lyric passion of mating- 
twit, when the stir of love goes through the 
world, and the lion seeks the lioness, and the 
Libyan hills echo to the roaring of his un- 
mastered need; when the feathered and 
bright-eyed birds lie breast to breast in their 
swaying habitations; when the man seeks 
the woman, and cannot rest till he has found 
her. 

Then a flash of lightning somewhat more 
vivid lit up for a moment the lawn and 
the house, and she must have seen us then, 
for from her window came a little stifled 
exclamation, and before the thunder an- 
swered she was gone. 

“The storm is coming up,” said Dick. 
“Let’s get indoors and talk there. Besides, 
I’m as dry as dust, and I want a drink. 
We'll go up stairs; all the lights are out 
down here.” 

Our rooms were next each other, com- 
municating by a door, and, drawing our 
chairs up to the window for coolness, we 
sat down. 

“Somehow or other we’ve got to settle it 
now,” said he; “settle it, that is, as far as 
we are able.” 

How long we talked I do not know, but 
before we had finished we had to shut the 
window, for the storm came nearer, and 
burst round us in sheets of heavy rain and 
violet fires of lightning. Then it passed, 
and still we sat there, till at the end the 
moon came out and rode high in a clear- 
washed heaven, with the stars clustering 
round her like swarming bees, while to the 
east the sky grew dove-colored with the first 
burst of dawn. At last I rose. 

“Tt remains, then, just to toss,” said I, 
and spun a coin. 

“ Heads,” said he. 

“Tt is. You speak to Margery first, then,” 
I said. 

He got up, too, irresolute, and we looked 
at each other gravely, rivals in that which 
makes life sweet, but frierds. And that 
makes life sweet too. 

“ And whatever happens, Jack,” he said, 
rather huskily, “ we will do our very utmost 
not to let this stand between us, and to 
keep all knowledge of it from her.” 

“Yes, whatever happens,” said I. 
te s0 to bed, Dick; good-night.” 

i went into my room, closing the door 
of communication, but before I was half 
undressed it opened, and Dick came in. 

“One thing more,” he said. “We didn’t 
settle when.” 


“ Time 
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“That must be left to you,” said I, “ but, 
Dick, for God’s sake, let it be soon. Surely 
it had better be soon.” 

His face lit up with the unimaginable 
light of love. 

“Yes, the sooner the better,” he said. 

I slept long and late that night, from the 
mere exhaustion, I suppose, of thought and 
suspense; did no more than turn and sleep 
again when I was called, and woke finally 
to find it was after ten, and the calmness of 
the promise in the dawn had been fulfilled 
by a perfect day of unclouded blue. I went 
through into Dick’s room, but he had al- 
ready dressed and gone down, and even as I 
passed the window I saw him and Margery 
cross the conservatory and out on the 
lawn, surrounded, as was her wont, by a 
wave of dogs. But this morning it seemed 
that Dick had no word for any of them; 
thus they passed out of sight behind the 
bushes. And I knew as surely as if the 
thing had happened already that Dick would 
have something to tell me when they came 
back. What that should be I had no idea. 
We three had played like children together 
for years. Had Margery her secret, even 
as Dick and I had had? Or had she none? 
Were both of us her playmates? 

It could not have been very long before 
Dick came back, for I was still in the din- 
ing-room, staring blankly at the morning 
paper, with my breakfast yet untasted. As 
soon as I saw him I knew. 

“So it is you,” I said, and stopped. 
Thus our compact and our friendship aided 
me. “Oh, make her happy, Dick,” said I. 

The dear man sat down on the left of 
the table. 

“ Jack, I’m cut in two about it all,” he 
said, and never have I seen so radiant a 
happiness on the face of living being. “ Real- 
ly, ’'m— Oh, damn it all! And Margery 
told me to come and tell you, and she wants 
to see you. She says she’ll see you about 
it first, and then we’ll all play the fool to- 
gether, as we’ve always done. So I had to 
lie to her. First thing I did was to lie to 
her, and I told her that you were not par- 
ticularly fit this morning — thunder - storms 
kept you awake—and that I didn’t know if 
you’d be up to a pentathlon.” 

He broke off suddenly. 

“My God, if it only wasn’t you!” he 
said. 

I remember feeling then as if I was a 
piece of mechanism external to myself. This 
mechanism saw Dick sitting on the edge 
of the table, saw breakfast waiting, and ate 
it, and spoke and moved in obedience to 
an instinct that seemed to have nothing 
to do with me. Behind, somewhere, sat Me 
watching what went on. 

“No, a pentathlon by all means,” said the 
tongue of the mechanism. “ We’ve got to 
have one more to settle the last, and you go 
back to-morrow. It begins with croquet; 
Margery chose that.” 

Dick’s eyebrows suddenly grew into a 
frown, and he bit his lip. 

“Oh, Jack!” he said. 

Then for a moment I took possession of 
the mechanism. 

“Tt’s no use talking,” I said, “the thing 
is so, and all I can do at present is to be- 
have with some semblance of decency, any- 
how, so that Margery shall not know. I 
can manage that perfectly, and it will give 
me something to do. It is no use your be- 
ing sorry for me, my dear man; besides, 
it’s not humanly possible for you, nor would 
it be for me, if I was in your place, to have 
sorrow predominant. Margery fills the world 
for you: she does for me—” 

“No, not fills it,” said he. 
understand.” 

“T understand perfectly. You’re a decent 
sort of fellow,—and, well, I am your friend. 
It’s no manner of good talking about it. 


“You don’t 
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All we settled last night I feel fully, fully. 
Do you understand? I can only assure you 
it is so. Whatever happens—do you re- 
member saying that? I do, and—oh, for 
God’s sake—don’t—Dick—there’s a loath- 
some tear standing in each of your green 
eyes. I never saw such a devilish be- 
havior.” 

Dick got off the table, turned his back to 
me, and blew his nose very long and loud- 
ly, and, drawing up a chair, sat down by 
me with a quivering lip. 

“T’ve made a fool of myself, I suppose,” 
he said, “and I’ve done not a particle of 
good, but only made it harder for you. 
That’s like me. I’m happier than I thought 
it was allowed for a man to be, and I’m 
wretcheder than I hoped was _ permitted. 
That’s all; there was no need to say it, be- 
cause you knew it. But I had to.” 

Then again the mechanism moved, and I 
sat and watched. And now I find it is quite 
easy to write down what happened, for I 
only watched. But it was hard to write 
down what happened when, as on the last 
page, I was doing it myself. If you think 
of it, you will see it must be so. 


“ Where is Margery?” I said. “Oh, Dick, 
don’t be a fool!” 

Again he blew his nose. 

“Out in the garden,” he said. “ Are you 


going now?” 

“Yes, the pentathlon begins in ten min- 
utes. Nothing has happened. Just the 
pentathlon.” 

I walked out of the dining-room, leaving 
him still there, into the blinding blaze of 
sunshine. She,—the She,—was sitting in a 
chair at the end of the lawn, and my mo- 
ther beside her. The latter got up as I came 
near. 

“You have heard?” she said. And I saw 
that look which I have seen in her beloved 
face three or four times in my life when 
great sorrow or great joy has brought us 
into that union which, so I verily believe, 
can only exist between mother and son. I 
knew that she had guessed what unspoken 
word to Margery had been on my lips. 

“Yes, Dick told me,” said I.’ 

“Be a man, then,” said she, seeing that I 
knew that she knew. “ And God bless you, 
my darling, and comfort you.” 

It was but a step to where Margery sat, 
and I held out both hands. 

“Oh, Jack, I am so happy!” she said, and 
with that she ran on tiptoe, put her arms 
round my neck, and kissed me. 

It was all right, you see, that she should 
do that now, for she was my friend, and I 
was Dick’s friend, and she loved Dick! 


There is but little more to say about that 
May, since even in a diary like this one 
has to avoid egotism, in order to avoid be- 
ing unbearable. The pentathlon was played, 
and I won. Also, I had ten minutes with 
my mother that night, while Dick and Mar- 
gery were together. Nothing much was 
said on either side, but I knew again, with 
the vividness that usually comes only with 
a thing heretofore unrealized, that she was 
my mother, and that I was her son,—part 
of her being, born from her body. indivisibly, 
while ages lasted, hers. Hers was every 
little effort that I made towards ordinary 
human decency of behavior—hers was the 
resolve, I made then, and have tried (with 
how many failures), to keep since, to real- 
ize that these things could not have hap- 
pened with any but a benignant purpose, 
blind and incomprehensible as it might seem 
to me or to her, and that to become in the 
least degree embittered, or to fail in the 
smallest particle of friendship to my friend, 
or of love to the woman whom I loved, was 
to miss the divine purpose, and to make 
yourself a senseless animal. 

To be Continued. 











Little Stories in Rare Books 


By John Paul Bocock 
Oxp books tell their stories to the most 


select audience in the world. The book- 
plate of Murray, Earl of Dunmore, in this 
Dacier of 1709, is water-stained, and recalls 
the wild nights on the James when the hot- 
headed royal governor bade the Council come 
sit on board a British war-ship, which the 
Virginians would not do. Instead, they made 
the country too hot for him, and when he 
went back in haste to England, in 1776, with 
his books and his servants and his plate 
hurried on board, this particular volume of 
Dunmore’s favorite Horace got such a bath 
as has wellnigh disabled it this century and 
a quarter. Who fished it up and found its 
nine unwashed fellows there is no know- 
ing. But here is the set, complete. And 
now and then the present Earl of Dunmore 
comes over to talk Christian Science and 
commune with Mother Eddy. How Horace 
would have delighted in that! 

Old John Randolph of Roanoke put his 
coat of arms with its mottoes 
on the inside cover of this ‘ 
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he pasted in his book-plate, which is the more 
a curiosity inasmuch as this Douglas was the 
only Baron Glenbervie, the title having been 
created for him and dying with him in 





Baron Glenbervie’s Book-plate in Fea’s 
** Horace” 


Sine receptas: Ve portustlie 





Tonson varierum of 1717—in 
which Milton made his début 


tore romano comparus.ab mare intra tcrra recepeum eft. 5 Scerilifgy uemad modi wbi cer ¢ 
ra furceffcdts eft aquarlca quod aqua fut effecta everra:uc apparce de palude, pontina:quxr ex 
ficcata arari poruit.Sed fine hoium labore inter waltd fiahiacg mare irrupit.Ergo a ti fies 








But the Surveyor-General 
of Woods and Forests didn’t mind Sheri- 


and a lot more. 


dan. And he made a good witness for Queen 
Catherine, to his honor be it said. He knew 
a good edition of Horace when he saw it. 
Here is the edition (not the copy) Mil- 
ton translated Pyrrha from John Bond,Cum 
Scholiis, London, 1608. Here’s the folio 
edition in which Torquato Tasso pondered 
and annotated the precepts of the Ars 
Poetica, an output from Forlivio’s Venetian 
press in 1483. Here’s Clarence Cook’s “ im- 
maculate” edition, printed in Glasgow in 
1744, and held up for a model of typograph- 
ical excellence, the sheets being hung for 
criticism in the College Hall. Alas for the 
folly of human hopes!—error after error was 
discovered after the proof-readers and the 
censors had both passed on the proofs; and 
when he wanted to guard against responsi- 
bility for errors in a financial pamphlet is- 
sued to Wall Street not long ago, Mr. H. 
C. Swords fell back on Horace, and cited 
the “immaculate” edition! The veritable 
début of Horace in Nassau Street! In Wall 
at least, at the corner of Broad, he has long 
since been well known. 
William Beach Lawrence 
wrote his name unhesitatingly 
across the cover of this Wat- 


s ° wbi cerra fut. Eodem padto:a fyria ferundta é cyprus a bocria cuboea.S aclufi . ” » . 
as an Horatian scholar. Fari pean ner ea A 7 AT Nd son, 1741. And here are the 
Que Sentiat (Say What You Fh qo“ge fulafuir. Seu Curfum Vide pened” autographs of C. Lushington, 

a nf ‘ 5 Vite netnase - thaflahx Magnance flumine:& de ache = 
Think), and Nil Admirari chi me pecuee mutantur in annos¥ loo legueur. fed & tyberis diriuatus cft the younger, son of the great 
(Marvel At Naught) — how Pama cadunt:1ta uerborti uetus intent ztaf: quanunc icedit:cu anteap loci quéd , ‘ - emai English admiralty lawyer, and 
ee Eciuueni ntuflorentmonatauigentq;s —uelabrumdisflueret. Vbi noftrarepe + Ye -<™ : he ean td : 
well the eloquent Virginian Deberaur morti nos noftrag; fiue recepens  Mretersplbet dis georyi: quod sd pe Lo La | of Rev. E. C. Hawtry, D.D., 
. ° uel, , . 2 + ’ ° 
lived up to them! When his Terra neptunus daffes aquilonibus arcet samieteaes deme. Genend fp surbte pee Provost of Eton College, side 
bones were disinterred a few Regs opus fterdilcy dis palus apcary vxmis welsbrem seems sores’ | by side on the flyleaf of Baron 
years ago shreds of paper, the eee ee _¢ deauenrinus deiseft:qanauibus luc Ja’ ecler Walckenaer’s Histoire de la 
Scu cu im mutauitiniquii frugibus amnif aduentarerur:alit tame ab aducniu aud rs > . ’ 
Vie et de la Poesie d’Horace. 


good rag-paper of our fathers, 
were found in his grave. Per- 
haps he took another Horace 


into the ground with him. 
This one was almost in rags 


when I got hold of it, the book- 
plate creased in four. 
Empsi Roma Xembris 1815, 


Book-plate of John Randolph of Roanoke in the 


Tonson ‘* Horace”’ of 1715 


wrote Baron Glenbervie, of Kincardine, when 
he bought his first edition Fea, in Rome, 
just four years after it came from the press 
in two octavo volumes under the learned di- 
rection of the Prefect of the Chisinian Li- 
brary and of the Roman Antiquities. Then 


Doctus iter melus: mortalia facta penbune» 
Nedii fermona fter honos & gratia utuax. 
Multa renafcétur:quex ta cecidergcadérq; 
Qur nic fit i honof uocabulaft uolet uful 
Qué penes arbrernti €:& urs & norma logndi 
Res geftr regtiq; ductiq: & tmftia bella 


um que illu¢ (¢ a fluuio reciperent dit 
Gum effe uolit ucm penes. Na 
(ero & uerba uly porius q rdne for’ 
mantur Resye oftendit quo came 
quicy Cribs deBear. Ec qi res geftas de 
deow & hcrod & magnog, ui ow hoe 
sus hexamctro carnune deferiplit. of 
gppoctas longo intcruallo fuperauit: 


A Page from the Forlivio Folio of 1483 


Showing Tasso’s MSS. and annotations 


Every annotated page of these 
beloved volumes, pondered and 
cherished by a score of honest 
hearts in the centuries, has its 
own story to tell. Who of us 
will live, like Horace, even in a 
folio four hundred years old! 
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Armorial Book-plate of Governor Dunmore of Virginia in 


Dacier’s *‘ Horace”’ 


1823. At Aberdeen and at Leyden he 
learned a great deal of Latin, but not 
enough Horace to despise a title. Sheridan 
pasquinaded him: 


Glenbervie, Glenbervie, 
What’s good for the scurvy? 
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In pigskin, calf, and crushed levant,— 


each famous Horace exudes the mystery 
of its own history. Earls and churls, 
bookbinders and _ proof-readers do their 


worst: the great Roman Commoner smiles 
on. 

















Books and Bookmen 


Or late years American fiction has been 
getting away from the Civil War as a field 
of action, and concerning itself more with 
the post-bellum life of the people under 
social, industrial, and agricultural condi- 
tions. Two noteworthy novels, however, 
have lately made their appearance which 
are not lightly to be passed by. One is by 
a new writer, the other by one who has 
already made his name familiar as a house- 
hold word, and contributed a distinct crea- 
tion to literature in the character of Uncle 
Remus. Gabriel Tolliver, by Mr. Joel 
Chandler Harris, is, one can imagine, the 
patient work of many years’ observation and 
quiet reflection. One feels that the author 
has lived with his characters—the story 
breathes from him in a_ reminiscent, 
leisurely way, and denotes the pen of a 
desultory, unhasting writer at variance 
with the hurrying pens of our modern 
scribes. This means that in order to enjoy 
these pages you must give yourself up to 
the mood of the author, and when once the 
reader has allowed himself to come under 
the spell of his author, he will read on de- 
lighted and absorbed by the intimate 
human charm of the narrative to the end. 
It covers the Reconstruction period, the 
day of the crafty carpet-bagger, with 
which Mr. Thomas Nelson Page made us 
notably familiar for the first time in Red 
Rock. Mr. Harris’s art is best displayed 
in his handling of character—his humor, 
his sympathy, his love of home, and the 
sweet ties that bind in human fellowship; 
these are the qualities that shine clear and 
strong in his work, and it is a rare art 
that exhibits them more forcibly in charac- 
ter than in incident. The new writer is 
Mr. Rupert Hughes, whose first novel, The 
Whirlwind, is a remarkable piece of work. 
It opens in ante-bellum days, carries the 
hero through the war, and signalizes the 
hour of his triumph by a tragic bolt from 
heaven, like Jove recalling his favorite. 
The action is rapid and seldom halts, yet 
there are chapters that are as_ idyllic, 
especially in the early part of the book, as 
a shy lake sheltering among caressing hills. 
Alabama is as bewitching a damsel as ever 
came out of the old South. With all due 
deference to Mr. Hughes, we love her bet- 
ter than the gentle heroine, for all her 
high spirit and fine graces of womanhood. 
Elkanah Tew, who loved his Shakespeare 
so that he called his wife Rosalind, and 
adorned his speech with Elizabethan Eng- 
lish, is a fresh, humorous figure in fiction. 
But it is to John Mead and his heroic little 
mother that the memory clings closest. If 
a novelist is to perpetuate his genius in 
fiction it must be in the creation of indi- 
vidual character, in the appeal of man to 
man; and long after the vivid coloring and 
brilliant effects of the battle-field have 
grown dim and faded in the memory, the 
pages in which John and his mother live in 
humble obscurity, and struggle by dint of 
the inevitable toward their common ambi- 
tion, will be unforgotten. There is some- 
thing here of the light that never was; the 
gracious art of artless writing that goes 
to the making of literature. The Whirl- 
wind is a book that Americans may well be 
proud of, and Mr. Rupert Hughes has 
reason to feel that he has made a strong 
entrance into American fiction. He will be 
heard of again, and we shall look for his 
next book with eager expectations. Mean- 
time, let us hope The Whirlwind will not 
be neglected. 


Seldom has an old house been so poetic- 
ally idealized and commemorated in fiction 
as has the Old Manor at Chiddingfold, near 
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Godalming, nestling among the downs of 
Surrey. “ Perdita and I,” says Mr. Le Gal- 
lienne in the opening sentences of An Old 
Country House, “almost as soon as we 
dreamed of keeping a house together at all, 
had agreed that, if possible, it must be an 
old house. ...It was a dream that had 
to wait.” But the time arrived when 
“the dream of the old house came back. 
An old house with an old garden—cut trees, 
a lawn of green velvet, and a sun-dial. Al- 
ready I knew that Perdita saw herself on 
that lawn in the spring sunshine, leading 
a flower by the hand, with the sun-dial and 
two white peacocks against the well-clipped 
yews.” The dream came true, and the Old 
Manor in Surrey where Richard Le Gal- 
lienne and Max Beerbohm have spent many 
happy days—not forgetting Perdita—has 
piously materialized through the sympa- 
thetic imagination of the poet in An Old 
Country House, one of the most beautiful 
books that has ever housed an exquisite 
idyll of “love and the quiet life.” Noth- 

















Mr. Richard Le Gallienne 
By Max Beerbohm 


ing quite so idyllic in charm, so fresh in 
feeling, so poetic in fancy and color has 
come to us in the recent literature of coun- 
try life. Mr. Le Gallienne in his feeling 
for nature never neglects the human touch. 
In the old familiar haunts of an old country 
house he finds the romance of life and 
love fresh as the dew of morning, still at 
its Spring; and like Stevenson, we learn 
afresh that “the most beautiful adventures 
are not those we go to seek.” Mr. Le Gal- 
lienne’s friend, Max Beerbohm, once cleverly 
earicatured the poet at a time when the 
critics were wont to laugh at the wealth 
of his dusky locks. We have reproduced 
this caricature. Mr. Beerbohm, who has a 
reputation as a wit and a wag in London, 
recently sent the following plaintive verse 
to Mr. Le Gallienne, who is now in New 
York: 
Bewitched by American bars, 

Pan calls you back home on his pipes; 
We love you for loving the stars, 

But what can you see in the stripes? 


It was in 1894 that Mr. Stopford A. 
Brooke published his book on Tennyson: 
His Art and Relation to Modern Life, and 
announced his intention of following this 
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up with a companion volume on Browning. 
We have waited a long time, but at last 
it is in our hands. Mr. Brooke’s sympa- 
thetic study of The Poetry of Robert 
Browning was well worth while waiting 
for; the fine qualities of mind that made 
his work on Tennyson a classic in spiritual 
interpretation have contributed a like dis- 
tinction to his Browning. Mr. Brooke 
writes not idly or dispassionately as a 
mere critic, but as a man with a message, 
rather as one bent on making clear and 
strong and vivid the message which lies at 
the heart of the poet, out of a profound 
earnestness and love of beauty and truth. 
His style is noble, clear, uplifting; some- 
thing of the joy and glory of the thought 
and passion of Browning has informed his 
own thought and feeling with dignity, and 
given to his diction a sonorous rhythm 
and stately music. It is, perhaps, because 
of these insistent qualities of quiet, earnest 
passion, and manifest spirituality in liter- 
ary interpretation that we are reminded by 
Mr. Brooke of our own Mr. Mabie, more 
than of any other critic. If there is one 
function of criticism that Mr. Mabie has 
made so distinctive and active in all his 
writing as to give it the appearance of 
originating with him, it is the function of 
spiritual discernment and emphasis. This 
arrestive note appeared very early in his 
literary career. “Has it not been a 
strange oversight in the study of litera- 
ture,” he wrote in 1890, “that while the 
river courses and the mountain ranges 
have been traced and located with pre- 
cision, observers’ have taken little thought 
of those overhanging heavens which are as 
much a part of every landscape as running 
stream and everlasting hill? This upper 
sky of spiritual truth, ideal, and relation- 
ship is too often left out of account in our 
surveys of the field of literature; and yet 
it is the spiritual element which adds im- 
measurably to the complexity and variety 
no less than to the wealth and power of 
modern books.” 


There is a review of Mr. Stopford 
Brooke’s Poetry of Robert Browning in an 
admirably edited magazine which must 
have caught the editor napping, for it be- 
gins with a sentence so atrocious in taste, 
construction, and language that it ought 
to be held up in future Treatises of English 
Grammar as an awful warning. Here is 
the sentence: 


Dead at Venice, more than twelve years 
ago now, with the “ proofs ” of his last book, 
Asolando, in his hand, his brave voice with 
its last word—“ greet the unseen with a 
cheer ”—fled into silence, and his keen eye 
closed forever to all “Italia’s rare o’er- 
running beauty,’ the body of Robert 
Browning was brought to England and laid 
to rest in Westminster Abbey. 


It is related of Thackeray that when he 
read the number of Dombey and Son con- 
taining the description of the death of Paul, 
he went to the Punch office and flung it 
down before Mark Lemon, exclaiming: 
“There’s no writing against this. One 
hasn’t an atom of chance; it’s stupendous!” 
Yet the author of Vanity Fair, then in 
course of publication in parts, was at that 
very time describing the memorable death- 
scene of George Osborne: 


No more firing was heard at Brussels—the 
pursuit rolled miles away. The darkness 
came down on the field and city, and Amelia 
was praying for George, who was lying on 
his face, dead, with a bullet through his 
heart. 


Notwithstanding Thackeray’s praise and 
self-depreciation, we have here Dickens at 
his worst—Thackeray at his best. 











































































































Finance 


WHEN, despite enormous transactions, 
certain stocks failed to advance beyond a 
certain level, professional Wall Street, 
guided by the lamp of experience, decided 
that the pools and stock manipulating 
cliques had carried their operations for the 
rise as far as they meant to; for the time 
being, at any rate. If a stock has been 
bought aggressively for a week or longer, 
and then transactions in one day aggregate 
close to 200,000 shares, leaving the price 
at the end of the session practically un- 
changed from the previous night’s closing 
quotation, the professional trader concludes 
that stock has been “distributed” by the 
manipulators in such quantities as to mean 
a halt in the upward movement. In nine 
cases out of ten it works out that way, and 
that proportion amply justifies men who 
speculate daily for a livelihood in betting 
accordingly. The stock-market has afforded 
many such examples of late. First came 
Reading, though, to be sure, the culmination 
of the movement in those shares came logical- 
ly to an end with the official announcement 
that the control of the property had passed 
to interests identified with the Pennsylvania 
and the New York Central railroads. The 
“mystery,” always so alluring to stock spec- 
ulators, had ceased to be a mystery. The 
“news was out.” Then the stupendous 
transactions in Rock Island, and the small 
net gain in the quotation. Finally, Erie. 
Beyond a certain figure, prices would not 
budge. They soared no longer. And the pro- 
fessional element on the Stock Exchange 
made up its mind that stock had been mar- 
keted. It turned the professionals from mild 
bulls to positive bears. The market at first 
hesitated. Then the volume of business 
dwindled. The public was not in the market 
as buyers. The manipulators could not sell 
in a narrow market, and the traders had 
things their own way, within reason. At 
first prices held steady enough. If the pub- 
lic wasn’t buying, neither was it selling. 
Spasmodie attempts were made by one or 
another pool to advance the price of its 
specialty, but as the market became duller 
and outside speculative apathy more pro- 
nounced, such efforts were abandoned. Then 
followed the “ professional trading-market,” 
with its absence of interesting features. 

If the technical condition of the stock- 
market has undergone no significant change 
of late, neither have basic conditions outside 
of Wall Street changed to such a degree as 
to justify important modifications in mar- 
ket views or in stock prices. Speculative 
apathy prevails in the securities-markets 
of practically all the financial centres of the 
world. It is attributable, abroad as at 
home, probably to the uncertainty with 
which the future is regarded, for if the in- 
vestor sees nothing to make him buy stocks, 
neither does he perceive the advisability of 
selling the securities which he holds. It re- 
sults in a species of speculative deadlock 
which has been witnessed not infrequently 
during the past year. 

General trade conditions in this country 
continue good. There is every likelihood 
that an enormous business will be done in 
nearly all lines during 1903. Spring orders 
for many classes of merchandise dre on a 
huge scale. The railroads have planned to 
spend fully a quarter of a billion dollars 
in improvements during the coming twelve- 
month. Traffic in every section of the coun- 
try suffers no diminution. It continues 
record-breaking. The present facilities of 
even the best equipped roads are inadequate 
to cope with the volume of business offer- 
ing. To such an extent is this true, and so 
inconvenienced by the freight to be handled 
are some of the largest systems that one 
of our most prominent railroad officials 
stated in private conversation the other 
day that much of the business would have 
to be done at a loss. 
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MRS. EDDY’S WRITINGS 


Mrs. Eddy’s publishing agents habing refused 
to sell me her book called ‘‘ Miscellaneous 
Writings,”’ to my great inconvenience, I have 
placed an order for this work with Messrs. 
Harper & Brothers, and shall hope that some 
one possessing an extra copy of it will be 
willing to sell it to them for me. Please 


communicate With them. MARK TWAIN. 

























The following paragraph appeared in HARPER’S WEEKLY of 
July 5, 1902 














We anticipate that, within the life period of the majority of those who will read 
these lines, America will dominate the world in literature, art, science, finance, com- 
merce, and Christianity; and believing, as we do believe, that, by virtue of the intel- 
ligence, industry, and conscience of her people, she is the nation best fitted to hold that 
commanding position, it becomes the chief mission of this journal to hasten the day and 
to help to perfect the equipment of those upon whom the responsibility must fall for 
the successful performance of their duty to progress and civilization. 































Some of the Features of HARPER’S WEEKLY for Next 
Week following along these lines will be 


NEW NEW YORK 


A double-page drawing, with an interesting, comprehensive article, 
showing the proposed changes in architecture and so on that will make 
New York one of the most artistic municipal centres in the world. 

































THE KAISER’S IMPERIAL NAVY 


What it will be in 1906, and the completed plan for 1925, 
with pictures and plans of the new type of German Wwar-ships 


THE DISCOVERY OF A NEW PEOPLE 
An important article, with pictures, showing the results of an 
expedition just returned from the western part of America 


NEW THEORY OF MARTIAN CANALS 
A scientific article, with illustrations, based upon 
investigations of European scientists 


NEWS IN MID- OCEAN 
Fall-page drawing, showing a phase of the ocean trabel 
of the future 


Etc., Etc. 


There Will be, besides, a number of other full-page drawings 
and articles on PROGRESS, and on subjects of vital moment 
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of Editorial Comment upon 
all Events Worth Considering 


aiso 16 Pages 
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THOMAS T. BARR, ) y;,- vais 
WALTER E. FREW, § Vice-Presidents 


F. 7. MARTIN, Cashier 
WM. E. WILLIAMS, Assistant Cashier 





CONDENSED STATEMENT 
DECEMBER 1, 1902 


ASSETS 

Loans and Discounts $22,821,102.49 
1,809,133.52 
1,524,792.96 | 
1,024,125.34 
9,386,664.23 


Due from Banks 

Banking Houses and ots 
Bonds, Stocks, etc. . 

Cash and c’ks on other Banks 


$36,565,818.54 


LIABILITIES 


Capital, Surplus, and Undivid- 
ed Profits 


Deposits subject to Check 


$5,216,107.78 
-  31,349,710.76 


$36,565,818.54 





The Mechanics’ 
National Bank 


of the City of New York 
(FouNDED 1810) 
33 WALL STREET 


OFFICERS 
GRANVILLE W. GARTH, 


PRESIDENT. 
VICE-PRESIDENT. 
CASHIER. 


ROBERT U. GRAFF, ASSISTANT CASHIER. 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
(CONDENSED) 
Report to the Comptroller of the Currency 
APRIL 30th, 1902 
RESOURCES 
Loans and Discounts - - 
Bonds - - - o = 
Banking House ~ - ~ 
Due from Banks - - - 
Cash and Checks on other Banks 





$12,745,106.56 
770,029.74 
545,796.92 
835,829.80 
8,297,120.00 


$23,193,883.02 


Capital, Surplus, and Profits 
$4,496,310.20 


ACCOUNTS INVITED 


DIRECTORS 
ALEXANDER E. ORR, 
LOWELL LINCOLN, 
HORACE E. GARTH, 
HENRY HENTZ, 
CHARLES M. PRATT, 
HENRY TALMADGE, 
JOHN SINCLAIR, 
WILLIAM B. BOULTON, 
EDGAR L. MARSTON, 


David Dows & Co. 
Catlin & Co. 
6 © &.s 2 6 = Ex-President. 





Boulton, Bliss & Dallett. 
Bl & Co. 


204 DEARBORN ST., 








Financial 
Bills of exchange bought and 
Letters sold. Cable Transfers to Eu- 
rope and South Africa, Com- 
of mercial and Travellers’ Letters 
° of Credit. Collections made. 
Credit. International Cheques. Cer- 

tificates of Deposit. 
Brown Brothers & Co., 

BanKERsS, No. 59 WALL STREET. 

CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
NO. 30 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 
CABLE ADDRESS, “* HASKSELLS” 
WILLIAMSON BLDG., 30 COLEMAN ST., 
CHICAGO, ILL. CLEVELAND, O. LONDON, E. C. 
LINCOLN TRUST BLDG., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
? 
A Land Where It’s Always Summer 
By WILLIAM ELEROY CURTIS 
With a Colored Map. Post 8vo, Cloth, $5.25 
Chatty and entertaining, and gives us an interesting 
picture of scenery, history, and life. An appendix 
contains the official correspondence between the 
United States and Great Britain. The book is well 
worth reading for the glimpse it gives into the ways 
of South American politicians. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N. Y. 





THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
DEPARTMENT OF TAXES AND ASSESSMENTS, MAIN 
OFFICE, BOROUGH OF MANHATTAN. 

NO. 280 BROADWAY, STEWART BUILDING, 

January 12, 1903. 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, AS REQUIRED BY THE 
Greater New York Charter, that the ks cal “The Annual 
Record of the Assessed. Valuation of Real and Personal Estate 
of the Boroughs of Manhattan, The Bronx, aig oo Queens, 
and Richmond, comprising The City of New York,” will be 
open for examination and correction on the second Monday of 
January, and will remain open until the 

IST DAY OF APRIL, 1903. 

During the time that the books are open to public inspection, 
application may be made by any person or corporation claim- 
ing tO be aggrieved by the assessed valuation of real or personal 
estate to have the same corrected. 

In the Borough of Manhattan, at the main office of the De- 
partment of Taxes and Assessments, No. 280 Broadway. 

In the Borough of The Bronx, at the office of the Department, 
Municipal Building, One Hundred and Seventy-Seventh Street 
and Third Avenue. 

In the Borough of Brooklyn, at the office of the Department, 
Municipal Building. 

In the Borough of Queens, at the office of the Department, 
enw ye Building, Jackson Avenue and Fifth Street, Long 

sland City. 

In the Borough of Richmond, at the office of the Department, 
Masonic Building, Stapleton. ae 

Corporations in all the Boroughs must make applications 
only at the main office in the Borough of Manhattan. 

Applications in relation to the assessed valuation of personal 
estate must be made by the person assessed at the office of the 
Department in the Borough where such person resides, and in 
the case of a non-resident carrying on business in The City of 
New York, at the office of the Department of the Borough 
where such place of business is located, between the hours of 
10 A. M., and 2 P. M., except on Saturday, when all applications 
must be made between 10 A. M. and 12 noon. 

JAMES L. WELLS, President, 
WILLIAM S. COGSWELL, 

GEORGE J. GILLESPIE, 

SAMUEL STRASBOURGER, 

RUFUS L. SCOTT, 

Commissioners of Taxes and Assessments. 
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NORTH AMERICAN 
REVIEW 





EDITED BY GHEORGHE HARVEY. 





Christian Science.—IlI.. . . 


The Art of the Dramatist .. 


Out of the Shadow. . 


50 cents a copy 





February, 1903. 
The Political Opportunity of the South. . 


Origin and Import of the Monroe Doctrine . W. L. SCRUGGS, 
Formerly United States Minister to Venezuela. 


Professor of Dramatic Literature in Columbia University, 
Why the Army Canteen Should Not be Restored, 


President of the National Woman's Christian Temperance Union. 
Macedonia’s Struggle for Liberty . . 


The Industrial Crisis in the Philippines, BREWSTER CAMERON, 
Official Representative of the Philippine Chambers of Commerce. 


The Monarchs of the Triple Alliance.—III. The King of Italy, 


Phillips Brooks: An Estimation, 
The Rev. Dr. WASHINGTON GLADDEN 


RIGHTS OF THE CITIZEN. 


A Government of Laws, not of Men. . 
Justice of the Supreme Court of New York. 


As to Lawlessness of the Police: A Reply, HOWARD S. GANS, 
Assistant District Attorney in New York County. 


THE AMBASSADORS.—II. 


A Novel by 
HENRY JAMES 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 


THOMAS F. RYAN 
. MARK TWAIN 


BRANDER MATTHEWS, 


Mrs. LILLIAN M. N. STEVENS, 
- CHARLES JOHNSTON 


SYDNEY BROOKS 
LOUISE MORGAN SILL 


. W. J. GAYNOR, 


$5.00 a year 








GRANVILLE W. GARTH, 
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a Sir Philip Burne-Jones’s Greatest Painting 
This painting, which is soon to be exhibited in the principal cities of the West, is the conceded masterpiece of Sir Philip 
Burne-Jones. ‘“‘The Vampire” is the painting which suggested to Rudyard Kipling his poem of the same name 
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MISS SANDOL MILLIKEN 


Miss Milliken has been up to this time best known to theatre-goers from the parts she has played in musical farce. 
She is now making her first appearance in comedy in Clyde Fitch’s new play, ‘‘ The 
Bird in the Cage,” at the Bijou Theatre 
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The Machine and the 


Working-man 
By Cy Warman 


At Rossland, British Columbia, as in 
many other parts of this earthly vineyard, 
the machine is beating the working-man out 
of his job. That well-dressed, retiring, vel- 
vet - fingered “gent,” the faro- dealer, who 
has spent long days and nights learning to 
deal from the bottom of the deck, is un- 
known in a Canadian camp. Just picture 
in your mind’s eye one of these dapper gents 
alighting with his layout from the after- 
noon stage. Follow him to the leading gin, 
and watch the four-card flush fade from his 
handsome face when he meets that bleod- 
less usurper, the slot machine. 

For the next thirty days he will haunt 
the café, flooding his grief with champagne, 
and going against the machine between 
drinks. Finally, when his dust has dwin- 
dled, we see him in the back yard of a cheap 
boarding-house, halting between a sawbuck 
and the jail. It is, indeed, a pathetic pic- 
ture. 

I went into a little cigar-store with Mr. 
Hector. The shop is run by one James 
Crow. Upon the counter there were two 

(Continued on page 201.) 





ADVICE TO MOTHERS.—MkS,. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING SYRUP 
should always be used for children teething. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and 
is the best remedy for diarrhaa.—[Adv.] 








COW’S MILK 
for infant feeding must first take into account the source of 
supply. The milk must come from a healthy, well-fed, well- 
xroomed herd of cows under hygienic supervision. BoRDEN’S 
IKAGLE BRAND CONDENSED MILK is prepared under highest 
scientific methods.—{ Adv. 





TELEPHONE Service is not used so often in the home as in 
the office, but its value in emergencies is great. Rates * 
Manhattan from $48 a year. N. Y. Telephone Co.—[Adv. 





By the sad sea waves drink a bottle of delicious Cham- 
le sh IMPERIAL ExTtTRA Dry. It is the very 
vest.—[ Adv. 





INCREASE your strength, ward off ill-health, use ABBOTT’s, 
the Original Angostura Bitters, the strength-giver.—[Adv.] 





For coughs and colds Pi1so’s Cure is still the best and 
most pleasant remedy. 25 cents.—[Adv.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 








Shavin 
Stick 


Men of luxurious and 
refined tastes are sat- 
isfied with nothing less 
than Williams’ Shaving 
Stick. Its creamy, heal- } 
ing lather, convenience 
of form, wd attractive 
style, leave nothing to be 
desired. 


Price, Twenty-five Cents, of all Drug gists 
The J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Ct. 


LONDON PARIS DRESDEN SYDNEY 
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Jondonderry 


is the club-man’s joy. He knows 
nothing is better as a morning 
beverage. Later in the day he 
appreciates the way it blends with 
wines and liquors and when used 
by itself adds zest to any meal. 








LEADING HOTELS 





Chicago, Il. 





|GRAND PACIFIC HOTEL 


Jackson Boulevard and Clark Street, Chicago, 
EUROPEAN PLAN 


| Special Facilities for Banquets, Dinners, and After 


Gentlemen’s Cafe on main floor. 
Restaurant and Private Dining- Rooms on second floor. 
Two hundred guest rooms, three-fourths of which have 
private bath in connection. 


Theatre Parties. 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s 


Rates, from $2 Upwards. 





Boston, Mass. 


BERKELEY HOTEL 


Berkeley and Boylston Streets, Boston, Mass. 


| EUROPEAN and AMERICAN PLANS 


| Convenient to large Stores, 


Modern in every detail. 

Theatres, and ail 
places of interest. 

Near Back Bay SrTartions. 


JOHN A. SHERLOCK. 





‘One taste convinces 


KORN: KRISP 


Best ofallmodern foods = 























when it 
cleaned as 


laundress. 


Why? 
dripping. 


from burns. 














A specially imported wax, chemically treated, so that 
is once rubbed 
if by magic. 
the work that beautiful, silky polish sought for by the 


Not Only the Best, but 
The Most Economical 


Because each fine cut stick of F. P. C. Wax 
is in an automatic wooden holder, which keeps it from 
It never loses shape, and is good until the last 
particle of wax is used. 


If your grocer tries to substitute the old wax that spoils your ironing and 
your temper, send Io cents for two sticks to the 


FLAME PROOF CO., New York City 


over the iron the latter is 
It prevents all odor, giving 


The handle saves your fingers 











The Reflections 


of Ambrosine 


By ELINOR GLYN 
Author of ‘‘ The Visits of Elizabeth : . 


If Elinor Glyn charmed novel readers by her 
first work, she has certainly added to her popu- 
larity with this newly published story. The 
keenness of observation, the audacity, of “‘ The 
Visits of Elizabeth” are here, but, in addition 
to this, she has given us a strong love story and 
a novel of real dramatic power. 


$1.50 





HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 





Practical Cooking 


By MARY F, HENDERSON 


It is a treatise containing all practical instruc- 
tions in cooking and in serving. 


Water-proof Cover. He Mtustrated. $1.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS, F PUBLISHERS, N. Y. 
THE “SOHMER ” HEADS THE LIST 





OF THE HIGHEST GRADE 
PIANOS. 


SOHMER 
PIANOS 


ohmer Buildin Only Salesroom in 
Sth rinse cor. 22d St. B» Greater New York. 





KER’S 


_Anti- dyspeptic. 


BO 


BITTERS 


A tonic, an appetizer, and a delicacy in mixed drinks. 








VIOLETTES vu CZAR 


THE EVER FASHIONABLE PERFUME OF 
ORIZA-L. LEGRAND (Grand Prix Paris 1900) 
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A MARCONIGRAPHIC POSSIBILITY 





SOGGESTING THE INHARMONIES WHICH MAY RESULT FROM ALITTLE TOO MUCH HARMONY 


BY ALBERT LEVERING. 
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acr (on 'Change). ‘‘ Say, Wilkins, wish you'd get these messages off my 


d on the wireless.” 


“To William Bullem, Broker :—Meet me club. ‘It’ has gone to Europe. 
Paint town both sides.—Baer.” 
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“ To Skinnem & Fleece, Brokers :—Sell 20.000 Flintrock Preferred. Am 
after Bullem's scalp—quietly.—Baer.” 


“To Hock, Heimer, & Co , Wine Dealers :—Send up five cases old Madcira 


Label ‘ Books.’ 


Account the servants --I. B. Baer.”’ 
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“To 


Mrs I. B. Baer, S.S ‘Platonic’ 
with Uncle Hotrocks, dern him! 


—Good-night. 
Why don't he let go and give the money. 
—Lonely Hubby.” 


Fond love. 


Got to dine 


The Operator. ‘* Sorry, str. 


upin‘G.’” 





Polar current too strong, sir. Tuned everything 

























(Continued from page 199.) 
small machines, about the size of a type- 
writing machine. Hector grappled with one 
of them, and after feeding Yankee nickles 
into it for a few moments got a cigar. 


to say suckers) came in, and Mr. Crow put 
up another machine. In less than five min- 
utes four machines were humming away, do- 
ing what they could, uncomplainingly, to 
make Mr. Crow comfortable. To be sure, they 
were small machines, and could not do much. 
A big one in the Kootenay bar, which cost 
$180, is said to have paid for itself in two 
days. You can bet as low as five cents 
and win as high as five dollars. I saw a 
man do this. The machine made a show 
of holding out on the man, but the man 
punched it under the chin, shook it, kicked 
it, and cursed it some, and then it coughed 
up a quart of nickles. The man spilled them 
upon the bar and got a five-dollar bill. 

He told me, confidentially, that he had 
been up against this same machine for about 
a dollar a day for the past three months. 
“T was bound to beat the thing,” he added, 
triumphantly, as he called the crowd tothe 
bar, “ if I had to stay with it all summer.” 

But we were in Mr. Crow’s mint. In a 
little while he put up another machine; 
five of them on a ten-foot counter. It is 
wonderful how the instinct, or desire, to 
gamble goes with the airy freedom of a 
mining-camp. Another thing I have ob- 
served. The moment you try to suppress 
all the bad in a white man, it will break 
out in some other form. Stop the spout, 
and the teakettle will blow the cover off. 
In ten days’ residence in the prohibition 
capital of Kansas I saw not a single drunk- 
en man—not even the reflection of one in 
my mirror—but I saw such a lot of gam- 
blers of the penny-ante variety as I have 
not seen otherwhere in all the wide world. 

To be sure, there was no poker—none 
that I saw—but in nearly every drug-store, 
upon every showease where cigars were sold, 
there was a slot machine or some sort of a 
chance device, with the chances in favor of 
the house. Yes, prohibition does prohibit. 
It tends to decrease drunkenness, but it 
does seem to provoke men to other, though 
perhaps less disastrous, pastime. Man is a 
strange varmint. As the immortal David 
would say, a certain amount of bad seems 
to be good for a civilized man—keeps him 
from brooding on being civilized. 

“But tell me, Hector,” said I, “ about 
how many machines does Mr. Crow keep?” 

“ Five,” he answered, relighting his cigar 
for the third time. “ You see, he opens 
at six in the morning and closes at ten at 
night. Two of these machines go on at six 
and quit at two P.m.; the other two work 
from that hour until closing time. The other 
one is an ‘extra,’ to be ready in case of a 
breakdown or a hot box.” 

“But why must he change them?” 

“The union,” said Hector, glancing about. 
“The miners would boycott the shop if he 
worked one of thes¢ machines over eight 
hours straight.” 








The Increased Cost of 
Living 
Tr seems to be agreed generally that the 


cost of living in this country at the present 


a has increased enormously since 1896-7 
the 














years which are accepted commonly 
as those of low prices. Some estimates 
place the increase for 1900-02 as high as 
thirty-five per cent. over the earlier years, 
and others at not more than twenty per 
cent. It is asserted, however, that the 
‘verage man is paying much more for his 
 living-expenses than he did five years, ago, 
(Continued on page 203.) 


In the mean time other smokers (I ought 
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Theoretically, the buffet- 
smoking-library car of the 


{ : 
i. ‘a — 
Raé-)|) Golden State 
Va! 
iN Limited 
| is for men only, 

Practically, it isn’t. It is a favorite 
resort for lady passengers—a place 
where they go for an hour or two, while 
husband, brother, father or friend talks 
tariff revision and smokesa fragrantcigar. 


OA 


\\ 


Mn. %. yy. y 


The Golden State Limited leaves 
Chi daily via the El Paso-Rock 
Island route. Less thau chree da 
to Los Angeles. Through cars 
Santa Barbara and San Francisco, 
Electric lights; electric fans; bath 
room; barber shop; Booklovers’ 
library; compartment and stand 
sleepers; observation, 
library cars. 


Cut out this ad and mail 
it, with name and 
tothis office,and beautifull 
illustrated book about Cale. 
fornia will be sent free. 
Ino. Sebastian, P.T.M., Chicago, Il. 
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PRESIDENT 


RESOLUTION 


for 1903 would be to save some- 
thing from your income. 


An Equitable Endowment policy will | 
not only help you to save something during, 
1903, but will help you to save during every 
year for 15 or 20 years— and will assure 
your life in addition. 

A resolution of this kind will not 
benefit you—or your family—unless it is 
carried out. If it 7s acted upon,the money 
you might waste will be saved. 


If you would like to accustom yourself to 
saving something each year, fill out coupon below Ba. 





(Vacancies in every State for men of character to act as 
representatives. Apply to Gage E. Tarbell, 2d Vice-Pres.) 

THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. Dept. No. 22. 
Please send me information regarding an Endowment for 
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HE motors shown on this page, especially the machine driven primarily bring produce from now inaccessible parts of the State 

I by Gabriel, exhibit the characteristic features of the foreign to the shipping centres. Such a policy as this would call for the 
racers which took part in the long-distance contests abroad. expenditure of probably not less than $7000 a mile for the 7500 

The familiar yacht-lines first applied to motor-cars by Serpollet miles to be improved, and would call for a total expenditure on 
are being universally copied, and white is the prevailing color the part of the State, counties, and towns, as provided by the 


used, that the machines may be more 
quickly inspected, and because it has 
been discovered that this color is bet- 
ter distinguishable when it is neces- = A 
sary to pass contestants on the road, fed bn, | 
a most important matter in question ano 
of time and safety. “ne lack of any 
attention paid to the comfort of either 
the driver or his mechanic is very evi- 
dent. No one, however, has yet claim- 
ed that motor-racing is a truly enjoy- 
able sport. 

Of interest to automobilists is 
the report of the committee appoint- 
ed by the Supervisors Highway Con- 
vention, held in Albany, January 20, 
which has statistics in regard to the 
condition of New York roads and the 
prospects of betterments. 

The State of New York contains 50,- 
000 miles of area, and this area is made 
accessible to its people by 75,000 miles 
of dirt highways, 8114 miles of steam 
roads, 1618 miles of electric trolley 
roads, mostly in use in the cities, and 
about 523 miles of canal, and over this 
system of dirt highways, steam roads, 
and waterways the entire commerce of 
the State is carried. The steam roads 
and the electric roads are maintained 
and operated by private corporations ;- 
the 522 miles of canal are maintained ) 
by the State at an expenditure for 
maintenance of about $4,000,000 an- 
nually, while the 75,000 miles of high- 
way are practically without State 
maintenance and without a State policy 
for development and improvement. 
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Mme. Bob Walter, on a Vinot & Deguingamp 16-Horse-power Motor 





The committee believes that the State of New York should ex- Higbie-Armstrong Act, of approximately $53,000,000, an amount 
pend sufficient money to thoroughly construct and maintain ten much less than is suggested for the improvement and enlargement 
per cent. of the entire highway mileage of the State, being the of the Erie Canal. 
main market roads, which would call for the State building ap- So great has been the demand and so slow the completion of the 
proximately 7500 miles of highway, leaving the remaining 67.500 work that the committee desire to call attention to the fact 


that it has taken five years to build 
126 miles of highway and place 167 
miles of highway in the course of con- 
struction, while 2414 miles of highway 
have been requested to be built in 
forty - six counties in the State, and 
even if the State of New York should 
build 200 miles of highway in the State 
each year it would take twelve years 
before it will be possible for all of 
the counties now having petitioned for 
highways to receive their portion of 
State aid under the present method of 
annual appropriation. 
It becomes necessary, therefore, to 
consider again the same proposition 
which we considered last year, that of 
asking for a bond issue in order that 
all of the counties of the State may 
receive within a short period of time | 
the benefits to be obtained and the 
values to be created by the construc- \a 
tion of improved highways. The ad- 
vocates of the canal have no hesitancy 
whatever in asking for a bond issue of 
approximately $100,000,000 with which 
to increase the values of the cities » 
along the canal. 
Why, therefore, should the coun- 
ties which are waiting for 2059 
miles of road improvement not ad- 
voeate the issue of $50,000,000 of 
bonds for good roads, these bonds not re 
to be issued in excess of $5,000,000 } 
: : e . for any one year, and to run at not 
M. Gabriel on bis 70-Horse-power . Mors in excess of three per cent. interest 
per annum, with a two per cent. an- 
nual sinking-fund. The principal and 




















miles of dirt roads to be maintained by the counties and towns interest on these bonds to be paid by the State and half 
in which they are situated. ; of the same charged back to the counties and towns, as 

The committee believes that the 7500 miles of State roads should ‘ now provided by the Higbie- Armstrong Act, to wit, thirty- 
be laid out so as not only to bring about continuous stretches of five per cent. to the counties and fifteen per cent. to the towns 





improved highway from one end of the State to the other, but to benefited. 














(Continued from page 201.) 
and that the increase in wages has not been 
in proportion to the increase in expenses. 

A careful analysis does not bear out these 
contentions fully. There can be no doubt 
that if the average family lives precisely as 
it did five years ago, the money cost would 
be more now than then. For example, if 
the same quantity and quality of meat were 
eaten to-day that were eaten five years ago 
it would cost the householder perhaps thirty 
per cent. more for his meat. But the stand- 
ard of consumption does not remain fixed. 
When meats went up enormously last year 
the average householder cut down his sup- 
ply both in quantity and in quality. Sta- 
tistics based upon a fixed ratio of consump- 
tion are therefore not fully correct, except 
upon a mere theoretical basis. 

The average wage-earner is likely to run 
from the specific to the general in his reason- 
ing on prices, especially when so important 
an article as meat takes a great jump in 
price. He forgets that other things have 
gone down. The price that makes him wince 
is the one that he remembers. It was so 
with meat. There had been a partial fail- 
ure of the corn crop in 1901. Farmers 
rushed their cattle to market to avoid feed- 
ing expenses. As a result in 1902 there was 
a shortage of beeves. Vegetables were high 
in 1901 and meat was cheap in comparison. 
In 1902 meat was high and, owing to the 
great crops, vegetables were cheap. Potatoes 
that were worth $1 25 a bushel in 1901 
were worth only forty to fifty cents a bushel 
in 1902. The householder thinks little about 
the drop in potatoes, but thinks much about 
the high price of meat. 

Many sets of statistics have been gathered 
upon this subject of living-expenses. The 
commercial agencies, like Bradstreet’s and 
Dun’s, and the Department of Labor in 
Washington, besides several State agencies, 
have done a great deal of figuring upon this 
matter. But to bring the matter down to a 
most practical basis, I am at liberty to 
tell in a general way of an unusual experi- 
ment, the results of which have just come 
to the Bradstreet agency. A large rail- 
road contracting firm, buying supplies in 
Chicago, wrote that it had taken work on 
the Northwestern Railroad at a close figure. 
It had to feed its laborers. For two years 
it has kept the closest watch upon the ex- 
penditures for exactly 100 men, giving them 
precisely the same amount and kind of food 
in each year. There was no change in the 
meat schedule or any other. 

The figures for these 100 men who dig 
and who require a large amount of food are 
considerably lower for 1902 than for 1901. 
The story is told briefly in a sentence. Meat 
is higher this year than last, but vege- 
tables are much lower. Now this was an 
actual experiment with a certain grade of 
men as compared with the theoretical esti- 
mates based upon the fluctuation of prices, 
with the idea that consumption remains the 
same when prices are high as when they are 
low. In this case the consumption did re- 
main the same—it was made so for a pur- 
pose—but in the ordinary family it does not 
remain fixed, and the conclusion from such 
reasoning is that if there has been a great 
increase in certain prices the householder 
has adjusted his manner of living to it, and 
really is spending only a little more in com- 
parison to what he did five years ago. 

But there is another set of actual figures 
which throw light on this question. They 
are collected by Horace G. Wadlin, Chief of 
the Bureau of Statistics of Labor in Massa- 
chusetts, and regarded by all experts as an 
authority in such matters. He has taken 
152 working- men’s families at random in 
Massachusetts as a basis of comparison. He 
finds an actual decrease in the cost of flour, 
coffee, and sugar in 1902 since 1897. He 
mg _ Lge increase in the cost of meats. 

t fair to include fuel, because the 
coal strike has produced abnormal condi- 
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is the same to-day as it has been for 31 
years, the highest—the standard of ex- 
cellence by which other guns are judged. 

Illustrated Catalog tells about our com- 
plete line—free. 


HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS CO. 
Dept. 2, Woreester, Mass. 
Makers of H. & R. Revolvers. 















j Clear 
the voice. 


Relieve 


BRONCHIAL car's" 
TROGHES isis 


In boxes only. 
Avoid Imitations. 
“» PISO’S CURE FOR jw 
5 SURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS ou 
Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. ‘Use a 
‘e) in time. Sold by druggists. —j 
“ CONSUMPTION ¥ 












When you 
play with 
Bicycle 
Playing Cards 
you hold 
Good Cards. 


Bicycle cards always wear well. 
Sold by dealers. Popular price. 
Order by name. 29backs. Design 
shown is ‘Automobile’? back, 
copyrighted, 1902, by 


The U.S. Playing Card Co. 
Cincinnati, U S.A. 


: We will send 128-page Condensed Hoyle 
: for 10c. stamps, if addressed to Dept. 28, 
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on vequest. Write to-day. 
pt. A.61, 92 to 98 State St. 


LOFTIS BROS. & CO. De 
Orposrrs Mansnaut Frap & Oo. CHICAGO, Il U.S a 













“ GOUT & RHEUMATISM 


Usethe Great English Remedy is 


BLAIR’S PILLS gy 
Sal, Sera Elective, 600. $1. BNA 











One taste convinces 


KORN-KRISP 


Best of all modern foods 











Steam and Sail Yachts, Row Boats, 


Hunting Boats, Canoes. Send 10c. for 
80-page catalog, giving the truth in 
detail about the best boats built. 


RACINE BOAT MFG. CO. 
Box 17, Racine, Wis. 
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What 
DURITY 
Means 


Purity requires pure water. 
We get it from six wells, driven downto rock. No 
purer water flows anywhere in the world. 
Purity necessitates pure air. 

All the air that touches Schlitz Beer, after the 
boiling process, passes first through an air filter. 
Pure beer must be filtered. 

Every drop of Schlitz Beer is filtered by machin 
ery through masses of white wood pulp. 

Pure beer contains no germs. 


Schlitz Beer is sterilized after it is bottled and 
sealed, by a process invented by M. Pasteur, of 
France. It requires one and one-half hours. 


That’s how we double the necessary 
cost of our brewing. We do it to 
make purity certain—to make Schlitz 


Beer healthful. 


Will you drink common beer, and 
pay just as much for it, when Schlitz 
Beer can be had for the asking. 


Ask for the Brewery bottling. 
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COOKSFLAKED RICE 


ABSOLUTELY Wo COOKING. 










tions. Dry-goods have gone up very slightly 
in the amount of annual cost, and shoes have 
advanced only a trifle. Rents have in- 
creased heavily, owing to the great. improve- 
ments that the working-men now seek and 
apparently can pay for. 

On the other hand, probably the most 
striking figures that have been produced in 
this quest for the cost of living are that the 
price of board for the working-man in Massa- 
chusetts has declined seventy-one cents a 
week since 1897, and that for women has de- 
clined thirty-two cents a week since 1897. 
Put in percentage figures, one dollar would 
purchase 17 per cent. more board for men 
in 1902 than in 1897, and 9 per cent. move 
for women. 

In the matter of meat and butter, a dollar 
would buy less than in 1897 by these per- 
centages; roasting-beef, 16 per cent.; veal, 
23; mutton, 32; lard, 40; butter, 20.  Al- 
though there have been many increases in 
price since 1897, the figures show that 
practically every kind of provision is 
cheaper now than in 1872. The price of 
groceries decreased 7 per cent. in 1902 
as compared with 1897, and the prices of 
meats have increased 19 per cent. as com- 
pared with five years ago. Since 1872, how- 
ever, groceries have declined 44 per cent., 
and meats nearly 9 per cent. This shows 
that although meats in five years have gone 
up greatly, groceries have declined nearly 
half as much in the same time, and that if 
the family expenditures for food are ad- 
justed to the new scale of prices there need 
be little more expense in that branch of 
the cost of living. 

The statistics show that 28 per cent. of 
the family income is used for groceries, and 
17 for meats. An increase in the grocery 
account and a decrease in the meat account, 
such as have been made undoubtedly by most 
families of small means, would soon bring 
the expenditure down to a normal basis. 
The percentages show also that there is an 
annual decline in the expenditure for food, 
while for clothing it remains the same. 
What is saved from food is going into 
higher rents and extras, such as newspapers, 
church dues, and pleasures. 

If the family expense had remained pre- 
cisely the same in 1902 as in 1897 the 
figures show that an increase of income of 
nearly 14 per cent. would be required. 
Well, there has been a general increase in 
wages and, what is more to the point, there 
has been steady employment, and hence there 
is reason to believe that if the family food 
schedule has veen changed a little from 
meats to groceries, that fact, with the un- 
doubted increase in income from higher 
wages and constant work, has brought down 
the living-expenses of the average man to 
only a little more, at the most, than they 
were five years ago. What a working-man 
has left over tells the tale about as well as 
anything. This surplus in 1902 was about 
$16 on the average for the 152 families as 
compared with $24 in 1872, but the working- 
man of to-day is not helped out by child- 
labor, as he was then, and spends more for 
extras, and especially for rent. The con- 
clusion is, that with slight changes of diet- 
ary the working-man is spending only a 
small sum more than he did in 1897 for 
living-expenses. 

Dun’s index numbers show that what cost 
$96,891 in 1901 cost $100,648 in 1902. 
But it does not follow that the average 
citizen purchased the same quantities and 
qualities of goods that he did a year ago. 
Certainly he does not in meats. Speaking 
of the general increase in wages, Dun’s Re- 
view says: “The official returns from the 
State of Massachusetts indicate that the 
balance is in favor of the wage-earner by a 
wide margin.” Bradstreet’s publication says, 
in reference to the compilation of statistics 
as to the cost of living by the Government 
Department of Labor: “It appears from 
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Great 
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i} commend it to those who 
| prefer the best, while its 
moderate price is only a 
further recommendation. 


GOLD MEDAL 


Me ,A9el | highest award, at the 
ij Paris Exposition of 1900. 
PLEASANT VALLEY WINE CO., 


Sole Makers, Rheims, N. Y. 
Sold by all respectable wine dealers. 
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and pictures by Reming- 
ton, Smedley, Castaigne, 
Hutt, and other well- 
known artists are in a 
beautiful little a = 
: 4.3 ing of a novel monthly 
ase ieee, competition for more 
than $3,000 in prizes. 

The contest is open to cal sal » without 
cost. Send 4 cents in stamps for the book to 


The Lion’s Mouth, 417 West 13th St., New YorK 

















RESTFUL SLEEP 


In Camp, on the Yacht, and at Home 


“Perfection” 


CUSHIONS and PILLOWS 


& > CE? 





Style 61. Camp Mattress with Pillow attached. 
Also showing Mattress deflated. 





Air Mattresses 


Clean and Odorless, will not absorb moisture 
Can be packed in small space when not in use 


G2” Send for Illustrated Catalogue 


MECHANICAL FABRIC CO., PROVIDENCE, R. 


I. 








Olive Oil 


appreciated by connoisseurs 
for its 


Delicate Flavor 








brands of Olive Oil.) 


Guaranteed Pure Oil of Olives 
occ 0 OMY ccs 


S. RAE @ CO. 


(Established 1836) 








Rae’s Lucca 


(No rank smell nor taste, so frequent in some 


y LEGHORN, ITALY 











One taste convinces 


KORN-KRISP | 


Best of all modern foods 
IF YOU WANT TO BUY OR SEL 


Real Estate or Busi- 
ness, write me. I can 


sell your property quickly for Cash, no matter where located. 


rite to-day and learn how. FRANK P. CLEVEI 


.AND, 


Real Estate Expert, 1302 Adams Express Building, Chicago. 
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this summary that the group of farm prod- 
ucts reached the lowest average in 1896, and 
the highest in 1891; that of food, etc., the 
lowest in 1896, and the highest in 1891; 
that of cloth and clothing, the lowest in 
1897, and the highest in 1890.” So it would 
appear that the prices to-day are by no 
means the highest in recent years. 

Summarizing the price conditions for 
September last as. compared with former 
prices, this journal says: 

“The approximate index number on 
October 1 is shown to have been 87.42, a gain 
of six-tenths of 1 per cent over September 1. 
It is an advance of six-tenths of 1 per 
cent. over September 1. (Dun’s figures, 
based on a theoretical fixed consumption, are 
an increase of 4.1 per cent. for the month.) 
It is an advance of 2.7 per cent. over 
January 1, of this year, and a gain of 4 
per cent. over the low point reached 
on June 1, 1901, and is, in fact, the high- 
est index number reached since October 1, 
1900, just two years ago. In all, thirty-six 
prices have advanced, while twenty-five de- 
clined and forty-four remained unchanged 
during the month.” 

The conclusion of the whole matter is 
that, eliminating the high price of meats 
and considering the increase in wages and 
in the number of days of employment, the 
average man is paying only a little more, if 
anything, for the cost of living. There is 
reason also to believe that the cost of meat 
will decrease this year. A great corn 
crop was raised last year, and hundreds of 
thousands of farmers are raising live stock 
for meat so as to catch the high prices. 
This year meat promises to be compara- 
tively cheap. 





Jonathan to John 
(With apologies to “ A Hoodlum.”) 


ONcE we were good-and-hunk as hunk can 
be; 
You could have packed your puttees in 
my trunk, 
Gone whacks with me on junk and bunk 
and drunk ;— 
Say, John, for fair you had a cinch with 
me. 


No kick is comin’, not a little bit:— 
If you prefer His Whiskers cellar door 
Then cut it out, and slide with me no 
more :— 
I thought you wise on Willy;—aber nit! 
Get next, get next! Say, John, it ain’t too 
late. 
Rack to the woods with Geezer Willy’s 
crew! 
They didn’t try to do a thing to you 
Ere Oom y Paul was counted out,—a skate! 


When first I sailed into Manila Bay 
Strange lands and customs to admire an’ 
see, 
Up ‘paddles dotty Willy, joshin’ me,— 
An’, John, I told him not to get too gay! 


Say John, I never piped you for no saint, 

But I’m dead sore to see you chase that 
bunch— 

—-A mixed-ale push a-huntin’ Dago lunch 

With Weary Willy raggin’, fresh as paint! 


Get busy, friend, and shake that bum bazoo, 
For, honest, I don’t have to stand for it. 
That gang must git—or else I’ve got to 

quit. 

You know me, John; and now it’s up to you! 
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Delicious Drinks 
and Dainty Dishes 


ARE MADE FROM 








BAKER’S 
BREAKFAST 


COCOA 








» BAKER & CO, LIMITED 
WALTER, BAKER, dase haan 





ABSOLUTELY PURE 


Unequaled for Smoothness, Delicacy,and Flavor 


Examine the package you receive and make sure 
that it bears our trade-mark. 

Under the decisions of the U. S. Courts no other 
Cocoa is entitled to be labeled or sold as 


th A KE RS CO :€-@ he** 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


Established 138 DORCHESTER, MASS. 


















Large.clean,crisp 
flakes. Malted and 
thoroughly cooked. 
Made from the finest 
Southern White Corn. 

















The PRAIRIE STATES 342 
FIRST 
KEEP AT THE HEAD) prizes 
More made-more sold- WON 


more prizes won than. 
ALL OTHERS combined, 











Send for catalogue-just out-fin- 
est ever issued.Mention this paper.’ 


PRALRIE STATE INCUBATOR Co, 
HOMER CITY , Paw, U.S.A. 





























BREAD MACHINE 


For HouskHo_p USE 
Sifts the flour and mixes 10 !bs 
of best bread in 3 minutes. Sold 
subject to trial and approval. Sevd 
Sor Booklet.” Agents wanted. 
Scientific Bread Mach. Co. 
(CykuS CHAMBERS, JR.) 
52nd and Media Sts., Philadelphia 
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** How are we going to pay our taxes now, with only our salaries to live on?” 





BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


What the Medical Profession thinks of it as a 
Remedy in Bright’s Disease, Albuminuria, 
Calculi, Gout, Rheumatism, and all Uric 
Acid Troubles. ‘‘The Most Valuable Min- 
eral Water in Use.” 


Dr. Graeme M. Hammond, o/ New York, Professor of Diseases of the Mind 
and Nervous System in the New York Post-Graduate Medical School and Hospital: 


‘* Inall cases of BRIGHT’S of the greatest 
DISEASE 1 have found BUFFALO LITHIA WATER Service in in- 
creasing the ey, of urineand in ELIMINATING the ALBUMEN. In GOUT 
and RHEUMATISM it is highly as the most 
beneficial. I have long regarded BUFFALO LITHIA WATER valuable 
mineral water in use.”’ 

Dr. William Doughty, former Professor of Materia Medica and Therapeutics, 


Medical College of tt is the only reliable treat- 
Georgia, Augusta: LITHIA WATER ment known to me for 


.the permanent relief of gravel, and the antecedent conditions that determine it.”’ 


Dr. J. T. LeBlanchard, Professor Montreal Clinic, SM.,SN.,V.U.: “1 
have in most obstinate cases of Chronic Inflam- 
used BUFFALO LITHIA WATER mation of the Bladder, in Stone of the 
Bladder, in Uric Acid Gravel, with the most efficacious results.’”’ 


Dr. P. B. Barringer, Chairman of Faculty and Professor of Physiology, Uni- 
versity of Virginia.: ‘‘After an experience of more than twenty years, I have no 


hesitancy in stating that for prompt results 
I have found nothing to compare with BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 
in preventing Uric Acid deposits in the body.” 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER is for sale by Grocers and Druggists generally. 


Testimonials which defy all imputation or questions sent to any address. 


PROPRIETOR BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRGINIA. 













up. Will use only main Dining Saloon. | 
NORWAY, July 2d, $275 up. A new era in | 


World’s Travel. For particulars apply to 


The KAISERIN (No. Ger. Lloyd). | One taste convinces 


Chartered to take our parties ONLY, P 


like a yacht, to MEDITERRANEAN 
Best of all modern foods 


and the ORIENT, February 7th. $400 
and LIQUOR HABITS CURED. 
M H Thousands, having failed_elsewhere, 
have been cured by us. Write 





FRANK C. CLARK, 111 Broadway, NEW YORK The Dr. J. L. Stephens Cv., Dept. 57, Lebanon, Ohio 


Most PERFECT BLocK SIGNALS ON THE NEW YorK CENTRAL. 
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THE CLUB 


are the original bottled Cocktails. 
Years of experience have made them 
THE PERFECT COCKTAILS that they 
are. Do not be lured into buying some 
imitation. The ORIGINAL of anything 
is good enough. When others are of- 
fered it is for the purpose of larger 
profits. Insist upon having the CLUB 
COCKTAILS, and take no other. 
G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Proprietors 
29 Broapway, NEw YorK, N. Y. 

HARTFORD, CONN. 











To Make a Manhattan Cocktail. 

Fill tall glass with fine ice,over which pour a little 
syrup. Add one dash Angostura Bitters. Pour in one- 
half average drink Red Top Rye whiskey, and same 

| E quantity Italian Vermouth. Stir well. Strain into cock- 
tail glass. Add one Maraschino cherry, or olive, or Pim- 
Olas, and serve. 


“If it's RED TOP RYE it’s right” 


| FERDINAND WESTHEIMER & SO 





T he Vultures 


y 
HENRY SETON MERRIMAN 
Author of “ The Sowers” 


The atmosphere of this book suggests the novel- 
| ist’s great success, ‘* The Sowers,”’ for it is a tale 
| of Poland and is saturated with Russian and Polish 
intrigue. The romance of the young Countess 
Wanda and Reginald Cartoner, the reticent Eng- 
lish diplomat, is an intensely dramatic one. This 
decidedly popular novel secured second place on 
the list of the London Academy's voting contest 
for the most popular novel of the year. 


Mlustrated. $1.50 
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THISTLE EDITION 





Ohe 
WAVERLEY 


NOVELS 


In 48 Volumes 


By SIR 
WALTER 
SCOTT 


COTT’S classic works will be read 

as long as the English language 
endures, combining, as they do, 
the thrilling interest of romance 
with historical instruction. They 
are really a history in them- 
selves, covering the period from 
the times of William the 
Red (1190) to George III. 
(1800)—more than 600 
years. No library is 
a library without 
them. 


48 


Volumes 


$25.00 


Harper & Brotuers have just 
issued a splendid new edition 
of Sir Walter Scott’s Waverley 
Novels in forty-eight (48) volumes. 
The pages are decidedly hand- 
some, printed from large type on excel- 
lent paper, and the edition contains more 
than two thousand illustrations fram the 
old English wood -engravings in the original 
edition, and the binding is of fine, permanent 
cloth. 





OUR OFFER 


We will send you the entire set of forty-eight 
volumes, charges prepaid, on receipt of $1.00. If 
you do not like the books when they reach you, send 
them back at our expense, and we will return the 
$1.00. If you do like them, send us $2.00 every month 
for twelve months. On receipt of this dollar, we will send 
you, without extra charge, beginning at once, a year’s 
subscription to either Harper’s Magazine, Harper’s Weekly, 
Harper’s Bazar, or the North American Review. In writing, 
state which periodical you want. 
This same set is also bound in half-leather, with gold stamping 
on side and back. The price in this binding is $48.00. It will be 
sent you on the same terms for $4.00 a month for twelve months, 


ADDRESS 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 
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A BEAUTIFUL PICTURE BOOK, in Futt, BRIGHT COLORS, WITH STORY AND ILLUSTRATIONS SO ARRANGED 

AS TO ENTERTAIN AND DELIGHT THE CHILDREN, WILL BE SENT TO ANY WOMAN WHO WILL SEND US BE- 

FORE MARCH 1£7,1903, TWO TWO CENT STAMPS AND THE CARD OR BILL-HEAD OF ONE RETAIL 
GROCER IN HER TOWN WHO DOES NOT SELL BEN-HUR FLOUR, MENTION HARPERS WEEKLY 














